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How much must costs come down when 
we have to meet competition? © Reports 
On nineteen companies’ experience with 
music played in offices during working 
hours © Research methods at Monsanto 
Chemical © Hudson Motor Car's better 
engineering records © Where to start when 
management demands lower office costs 
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“TELEVISION” 


66 
e helped television get born and we’ve 
helped it grow. 

“We made television sending and receiv- 
ing apparatus back in 1927 and worked it 
by wire between Washington and New York 
City and by radio between Whippany, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

“We can transmit television over wire 
lines and by radio. We produced the coaxial 
cable, which is particularly adapted to tele- 
vision. We have some coaxial installed now 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and are installing more. We are also setting 
up a micro-wave radio-relay circuit. 

“Whatever television needs from us for 
transmission, we'll be prepared. It might be 
a network of cables or radio beams or both. 

“We explore the field in order to do our 
part — which is the transmission of television 
from place to place, just as we furnish trans- 
mission for the radio networks now. 

“We're going to keep on studying all 
methods—and use the best.” 


Listen to “Tue TeLepHone Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC 
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“Gowers That Bloom in the Spring — Tra-La” 


Nor THAT we think an article in this 
magazine is a flower—perish the thought 

but we just needed a head for this 
space and we thought of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan song. Anyway, to get back to 
more mundane things, there are several 
irticles in readiness for May, which are 
ielpful. One, a broad-gauged approach 
» work simplification, discusses the 
rinciples of better office work. And an 

icle, extremely practical, on reorgan- 
ving a filing department, with excellent 
ustrations to accompany it. A report 


on the use of printed material, booklets, 
instruction books, employee manuals, to 
insure better coordination of work, more 
rigid adherence to company policies, and 
better esprit de corps is also scheduled 
for the May issue. Once more we want 
to ask readers to preserve copies, and to 
pass them along to associates. Practical- 
ly every issue is exhausted soon after 
publication and each month we are 
forced to tell many individual sub- 
scribers that there are no extra copies 
which we can send them. 
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J ee 
Really Gets Their 
HEADS TOGETHER 


The Morton Suggestion System is a 
completely organized, professional 
way of utilizing your organization’s 
thinking ability. It works in any busi- 
ness because: (1) Employees Jike to 
use the Morton Sys- 

tem; (2) It brings 18 

years of experience, in 

more than 10,000 in- 

stallations, to the job 

of getting your em- | 

ployees’ heads togeth- ° 

er on your problems. 

This impartial sys- 
tem is easy to operate 
too; Morton provides 
you with a complete program embrac- 
ing all details of suggestion system 
operation. Entire cost of the Morton 
Suggestion System is surprisingly low 
because of the volume in which the 
material is produced. 

It costs nothing to get complete de- 
tails on this suggestion system that 
succeeds even where “‘Shomemade” 
plans have failed. Send for information 
on a Morton Suggestion System to fit 
your needs, Tell us the nature of your 
business and how many persons you 
employ. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


Department B 
343N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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What Do Readers Think? 


To the Editor: 


Would you think it feasible to start a 
movement to abolish the taking of cash 
discounts? 

To me, it seems ridiculous and un- 
necessary that a man should be allowed 
to take a discount when an article has 
been sold to him at a certain price. It 
would seem to me that if his credit is 
good he should be allowed to pay it 
within thirty days at the price at which 
it is sold. 

If I am not mistaken, the taking of 
cash discounts is a custom not very old 
and originated either in the Revolution- 
ary War or the Civil War when the 
value of money was always very un- 
certain. It would seem to me that this 
circumstance does not exist today and 
therefore the custom should be abolished. 
—W. E. Beier, Jr., vice president, Beier 
§& Company, Chicago. 


Eprror’s Nore: We shall be glad to 
have other readers express their opinions 
on this subject. 


Microfilming Records 


To the Editor: 


Reference is made to your February 
issue of American Business. An item 
appeared on page 47 covering micro- 
filming of records. Give us the names of 
one or more companies who are able to 
offer this type of service. Any additional 
information will be appreciated.—R. D. 





BEHLow, Jackson Box Co., Black Ri: 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Bentow: The classified telephor 
directories of most large cities list t! 
names of such companies under ti 
heading, “Microfilming.” In case you ar 
interested in installing your own equi) 
ment, we suggest you get in touch wil 
Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo 5, Ne 
York, or Recordak Corporation, Divisio 
of Eastman Kodak Company, Rocheste 


Who Opens Mail? 


To the Editor: 


We will appreciate your sending | 
any information you have concerning t! 
practice that most businesses empl: 
concerning the opening of mail. It is 01 
belief that any mail coming in to 
business, addressed to an individual bu 
not marked “personal,” should be opene: 
We imagine that many businesses ha\ 
established rules along this line. An: 
thing that you can send us will be a; 
preciated.—_LreE AUGUSTINE, vice pres 
dent, The Printing Machinery Compan. 
Cincinnati. 


Mr. AvcGustineE: Companies which « 
not open mail addressed to an individu 
usually restrict signatures on outgoir 
letters to department managers, ar 
then the department or general m 
clerks open incoming letters. Anoth« 
practice is to use a-form which tho 
signing outgoing mail execute at tl! 
time of employment, authorizing t! 
company to open mail addressed to the: 


On ay 


unless it is specifically marked, “p¢ 
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|.” Since many incoming letters con- 
t checks and rush orders, it is de- 
sir ble that all incoming mail relating 
to company business be opened by a 
ce cal mail receiving department. 


¥. iling Desk Ideas 


{. the Editor: 


would appreciate your advising me 
umes of such firms which you may 
on your list which specialize in 
ing mailing desk ideas—B. W. 
FFACHER, credit manager, Westing- 
e Electric Supply Company, In- 
«polis. 


.. StaurracHer: If you will write 

ther or both of the following firms, 
feel sure they can supply you with 
i 3 for creating a mailing desk: Pit- 
n Bowes Postage Meter Company, 
S ford, Connecticut; Commercial Con- 
t Corporation, Rochester, New York. 


R ober Electrotype Printing 
i. ‘he Editor: 


1 page 51 of the March issue of 
A> «atcaN Business under the caption 
of Office Management in War” there is 
ar article with reference to a new 
pr ess of printing from rubber electro- 
ty: «s. We should appreciate your ad- 
visog us as to where we might secure 
a’ itional information regarding this 
ne process—E. H. Twiermeyer, sec- 
re cry, Maher Management Corporation, 
Neyoleon, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


Will you please give us the name and 
ress of the concern from which we 
obtain some more _ information 
about the rubber electrotypes for use 
o1 the Davidson Duplicator, as de- 
scribed on page 51 of the March 1945 
issue Of American Business.—THEODORE 
A. Foses, treasurer, Burgess, Fobes 
Company, Portland, Maine. 


To the Editor: 


in the March 1945 issue of AMERICAN 
Business we noted an item regarding 
imprinting with a Davidson Duplicator. 
We would like more information on this 
process and would appreciate the com- 
plete name and address of the manu- 
facturer. Thanks a lot.—E. R. Busarp, 
buyer, Renown Stove Company, Owosso, 
Michigan. 


GenTLEMEN: The rubber or so-called 
“stickyback” electrotype is made so that 
it !ooks almost exactly like the printing 
portion of a rubber stamp. Instead of 
putting it on a hand stamp, the elec- 
troiype is placed directly on the print- 
ing cylinder of a Davidson duplicator for 
use in printing. It is especially useful in 
imprinting booklets, folders, catalogs, 
price lists, parts lists and other material 
hich needs dealer or distributor names. 

also useful for printing envelopes. 
quality of printing turned out by 
process is excellent, and the speed 
which changes are made is a great 
and money saver. 
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... yes, after only 15 minutes instruction on 
a Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator anyone 
in your office can become an Expert on your 
own Figure Work Problems. Contact your 


local Fridén Representative for complete 


information regarding these easy to operate 


Calculators which are AVAILABLE, when 
applications for delivery have been approved 


by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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Y THE time you read this 

e General Eisenhower may 

have decreed the attain- 

ment of major Allied mili- 

tary aims in Western 

Europe. That will be the 

signal for cutting back 

war contracts and easing 

up controls which the pub- 

lic has willingly accepted 

as the price of beating 

Germany. The question is: 

“Will the American people 

continue to accept war- 

time controls and regula- 

tions in order to beat in- 

flation?” Upon the answer 

depends the kind of postwar economy we are likely 

to have here in America. In that connection it is in- 

teresting to learn that the OPA price panel in West- 

field, New Jersey, resigned in a body because “too 

many people are willing to pay prices over ceiling to 

get what they want.” If that is typical of the country 

as a whole, even though price and commodity controls 

are retained, we may be headed into an inflationary 

boom of terrific proportions. We don’t believe this 

will happen. But it is a situation charged with 

dynamite, and a possibility to be carefully weighed 
in planning postwar expansion. 


Postwar Stability 


Few business men became excited over Eric John- 
ston’s deal with CIO Murray and AFL Green to con- 
tinue the wartime cooperation between management 
and labor into the postwar era. It is doubtful if any 
of these gentlemen really have the authority to speak 
for business or labor as a whole. But at least the 
meeting served to point up a problem which might 
well prove to be the rock on which our postwar hopes 
for prosperity may founder. Many within the labor 


4. 


movement believe prosperity can be secured onl. 
spreading the work regardless of cost. If that p: 
prevails it will put an end to any chance of ful! 
ployment, or even high-level employment afte: 
war. It will mean going back to 1932. Anyi 
which can be done to impress upon labor’s Jea: 
and the business community, that the numbe: 
postwar jobs will depend upon getting prices (| 
so that more people can buy more goods is well w: 
while. Eric Johnston’s charter may not do that : 
stands, but it is a beginning. It provides a nati: 
committee, composed of representatives of organ 
business and organized labor, “to promote un 
standing and sympathetic acceptance of princi 
which will serve the best interests of our nation.” ‘! 
committee may toss around plenty of dead cats, 
will serve to get over a few of the hard facts of 
which must be accepted by the rank and file of mn- 
agement and labor if we are to have stabilized pi 
perity, or any prosperity at all, after the war. 


Those Jobs Again 


The American Legion has joined the parad 
those who are making the creation of postwar jolis 
holy cause. A meeting of representatives from vari: 
organizations was called in Washington to devis 
program which will expand the job opportuni 
among manufacturers, retailers, transportation « 


panies, utilities, and others. The Legion wants 7,(i"),- 


000 new jobs in service and distribution, and 1,0‘ 
000 new self-employment opportunities—“‘or we } 
become a socialist state, with government control 
all production and distribution.” In a well-don 
port by its National Employment Committee, 
Legion says this can be done through selling. “ 
in America have never fully developed our se! 
force—our markets. We have been bound to 
illusion of production—that we could sell all we c 
produce . . . The truth is that we can produc 
we can sell. Too long have we believed that ma: 
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_ purchasing power are synonymous. Purchasing 
cr becomes a market only when it is activated by 
ug; only when it enters the market place to buy.” 
that we say, “Amen.” Certainly we would be the 
to depreciate the power of constructive sales- 
ship. Yet no matter how effectively we sell, or 
energetically we cultivate our markets, our ef- 
s will fail unless they can be undertaken in a 
ate favorable to the taking of business risks. It 
| that direction, quite as much as in the field of 
surveys, that the powerful American Legion has 
sreatest opportunity for national service. 


anagement Ratios 


he manager of a small business was in dire need 
ore working capital. But he hesitated to ask the 
« for a loan, because his statement was top heavy 
he liability side. He remembered in the old days 
was the first thing a banker considered in ex- 
ling credit. To his surprise he got his loan easily. 
. we don’t place much importance on a company’s 
0 of quick assets to quick liabilities now,” the 
xer explained, “because we loan against receiv- 
s.” One of the hard things to realize is most of 
rules we have learned for running a business are 
mger dependable. Present-day ratios of working 
ital to sales don’t mean much when our business 
vith the government. Per capita buying power 
res have been upset by wartime earnings and 
ings. The ratio of advertising to sales is all out 
of sear. And so are a lot of things. The business man 
who bases his postwar plans on what happened after 
the last war may have to learn the hard way that 
this war is different. There just aren’t any cut-and- 
dried rules to take the place of sound thinking. So 
about the only thing to do is to use common sense, 
being careful that each decision is based on facts. 
More than ever, successful business management de- 
mands thoroughgoing fact-finding as a basis for 
executive action. This won’t be easy for some execu- 
tives who have formed the habit of following hunches 
and depending upon experience. Getting the facts 
means work, and that is something we all like to duck. 
Bul it is work that will pay handsome dividends, for 
it may keep us from making some mighty costly mis- 
takes. What we used to accept as facts may now 
belong in the realm of what-used-to-be. 


Salesmen’s Organizations 


‘Co head off the organization of militant salesmen’s 
unions, several distributive industries are taking steps 
to vet salesmen together as a part of their postwar 
program. Typical of this type of activity is the 
Na‘ional Association of Tobacco Distributors. This 
group is concerned about the place its members will 
hol. in the postwar picture. Three months ago it 
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inaugurated an ambitious program to educate sales- 
men in that industry to do a more creative selling job. 
The tobacco salesman’s postwar retraining program, 
as it is called, calls upon wholesalers serving the in- 
dependent distributors within the industry to help 
salesmen help their customers—who are the distribu- 
tors—by holding meetings to discuss more efficient 
selling techniques and methods. The studies of this 
group cover problems independent retailers face from 
competitors who use market and product surveys, 
sales training courses, modern ways to attract cus- 
tomers, etc. Point of interest about this program is 
that the retail tobacconist is sufficiently alarmed 
about his pestwar status to invite his suppliers to 
help him become a better distributor. This may in- 
dicate a trend or something. Then again it may not. 
But it does suggest an expanded use of salesmen to 
pass along sales tips and merchandising information. 


Courtesy Polls 


We hear a good deal these days about the “go-to- 
hell” attitude of employees. The story is told about 
the vice president of a street railway company who 
boarded one of his cars during the rush hour. He 
asked the conductor for a transfer but was curtly 
told to get the transfer on his way out. When he 
left the car he asked for his transfer only to be 
bawled out for not getting it when he got on. 
The official handed the conductor his card and said 
he wanted to see him at 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing in his office. The conductor looked at the card, 
handed the official his change and transfers saying: 
“Not me, I’m quitting right now. Run the car your- 
self.” Most of us have had similar experiences. They 
make good conversation. Yet it is safe to say that for 
every horrible example there are a thousand instances 
where employees have gone out of their way to be 
courteous. But nobody mentions such cases. They are 
not news. That is why, in AMERICAN BusINEss, we 
started a “courtesy poll.” We feel the best way to 
promote courtesy in business is to emphasize the 
positive, rather than the negative, side of the prob- 
lem. There is a printer here in Chicago who had an 
ambition to do the best printing in the Middle West. 
He realized that in order to do this he needed the 
cooperation of his employees all down the line. So 
he bought some full page ads in a Chicago newspaper 
and told what a great organization of skilled crafts- 
men he had working for him, and how they delighted 
in turning out printing of distinction. These ads did 
a whale of a job on his organization. It is the same 
with courtesy. When you give people the name of 
being discourteous, they are not apt to try to be 
friendly and considerate. But when you praise them 
as being courteous, then they make the courteous 
treatment of customers an aim, and vie with one 
another to live up to their reputation.—J. C. A. 








Prices of hand ssadel Adhdveomanephie begin 


In your business— 


How often do you write 
the same thing more than once? 


OU can cut the cost of repetitive writing 
—whether it be names, numbers, descrip- 
tions—in fact, any information whatsoever. 


Addressograph is the modern method of 
doing the tedious and expensive job of writ- 
ing repetitive information in both small and 
large offices and factories—does the job with 

speed, accuracy, and economy. 
Addressograph methods are sim- 
plicity itself. And Addressograph 
flexibility enables it to be utilized 
with any system or routine. 
Addressograph helps speed 
factory production, slashes cost 
of writing business records, 





simplifies your distribution and customer 
contacts, saves on shipping and_ billing. 


Here is versatile equipment to aid you in 
every department that puts information on 
paper. Wherever time or money are impor‘ant, 
Addressograph proves its service through 
savings. 


Our Research and Methods Department 
will gladly work with you—show you how 
Addressograph simplified business metiods 
are being used by others in your field—!oth 
large and small. Telephone our local offic or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressograph 


TRADEMARK ALE US Pal OFF 


at $12.50; electric models at $177.50. 


Illustrated is the Class 1900 Addressograph. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Muftigraph arg Registered Trade Marks pf Addregsograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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_ linneapolis- Honeywell 
‘gulator Company is establish- 
g a series of schools for dealers, 
iolesalers, electricians, steam- 
ters, sheet metal workers and 

«hers interested in_ heating. 
‘hools will be held in all parts of 
ie country where company 
anches are maintained, when- 

‘ver a sufficient number of people 
dicate desire to enroll. The com- 
‘ete course is four meetings of 
4 hours each. More than 800 
ides, many in color, have been 

prepared. The company has had 

considerable experience in visual 
cdueation techniques, having 
irained more than 3,000 members 
of Army, Navy and Marine Air 
Forces in operating electronic con- 
(rol equipment. 


We Need More Dealers: 
Almost every line of business is 
badly in need of new blood. If we 
maintain employment at 55 or 60 
million jobs, as planned, the re- 
sulting retail trade will continue 
to swamp present dealers. And 
there will not be enough wholesale 
facilities to carry on. Practically 
every manufacturer of a major 
line of products needs to develop 
some method of creating ‘better 
distribution facilities for his prod- 
ucts, for in the rush to get business 
aiter the controls are taken off 
here simply will not be facilities 
for everybody’s merchandise. For 
sample, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
reports there are but 5,000 oil 

mmer servicemen in the country 
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today. There were 30,000 before 
the war, and we may need another 
10,000 soon after the war ends. 


Telling the Tax Story: 
Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany has a good chart in its an- 
nual report telling how much taxes 
it pays per customer. The figure 
in 1910 was $1.58 per customer 
served. By 1920 it was $4.49; it 
was $7.38 in 1930, $14.07 in 1940 
—and now prepare for a shock— 
$25.21 per customer served in 
1944. Another way to show how 
much taxes really are is to com- 
pare taxes with Allis- 
Chalmers paid out 27.8 per cent 
of its total income as wages, and 
13.1 per cent as taxes. When the 
workers begin to realize that they 
must earn half as much again as 
their salaries to pay company 
taxes, there may be a great hue 
and cry to lower taxes. If the hue 
and cry is loud enough and in- 


wages. 


‘sistent enough from the mass of 


voters, taxes will be rationalized 


and perhaps reduced. 


Business Blackbooks: A 
well-known writer tells about a 
little blackbook he is keeping. In 
this book he writes names of 
places and people he will never 
patronize again, largely because 
he has not been sufficiently kow- 
towed to. This seems childish and 
silly. We thought the blackbook 
idea a good one, but have changed 
our minds. The truth is none of 
us are giving service about which 
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we can brag today. We fear that 
some of the readers of this journal 
may have us on their own black- 
books today. If so, we are certain- 
ly sorry. We are not keeping any 
blackbooks of people we will never 
patronize again. The more we 
think of it, the more we think we 
will begin another kind of black- 
book—one in which we write down 
all the times we fail to treat cus- 
tomers, readers and others as well 
as we should have treated them. 


Customer Service may not 
be what it once was. No longer 
can we ask the druggist to rush 
right over with a package of ciga- 
rettes at midnight; we can’t ask 
the department store to deliver a 
couple of pocket handkerchiefs ; 
neither can we ask the telephone 
company to move our phone out of 
the hall to the library and then a 
week later back to the hall. Nor 
can we ask a lot of other suppliers 
to rush right over with an order 
so small the delivery cost is larger 
than the total bill. We can’t ask 
the engraver to give us six-hour 
service on every cut, holding over 
his head the threat to take our 
cherished business elsewhere. Per- 
haps it will be more profitable for 
all concerned if we forget about 
some of this “superservice” with 
which we had become so badly 
spoiled before the war. Certainly if 
we could abolish some of it, costs 
of doing business would go down. 
Will some reader give us his opin- 
ion on this? 





“STETHOSCOPE SELLING” 


GRAPH-A-MATIC SALES CONTROL is to 
a postwar selling organization what 
the stethoscope is to a doctor... a 
simple, fast, accurate instrument 
providing the facts on which intelli- 
gent action must be based. 

With it the sales manager has 
fresh field information needed for in- 
telligent day-to-day control of oper- 
ations as well as for long-range plan- 
ning. He knows who are his prospects 
—who is buying—who is not—with 
sales results shown by product or 
line classification. He has a crystal- 
clear picture of each salesman’s effort 
and production, what he attempted, 
what he accomplished. He has the 
short-cut to constructive and profit- 
building sales administration. 
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...a short cut 
to MORE sales 
at LOWER oe 


With Graph-A-Matic Sales Con- 
trol the individual salesman can 
schedule his time for maximum 
effectiveness. He can analyze his 
progress, and concentrate on ac- 
counts with greater possibili- 
ties. He knows when and how 
often to sell what, and where. 

For general management too, 
Graph-A-Matic Sales Control 
serves functions that are in- 
creasingly important today. It 


permits accurate sales forecasting. 


It leads to improved purchasing «1 
advertising techniques and prom: 
a clearer understanding of mar 
potentials. 


@ “Graph-A-Matic Co 
for Sales Management’ 
tains 96 pages of 

practical ideas. Now < 
able from your local ! 
ington Rand Branch C 
.+. Or write to us in Buf 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAN!) 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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General Motors war prod- 
uct deliveries increased 3 per cent 
in 1944 over 1943, in dollar vol- 
une. But the physical volume—and 
this is important—increased 15 
».» cent. It shows that we have 
». rhaps reached the peak of dollar 
volume in manufacturing and that 
from here on out there may be a 
dicline. Many readers who have 
willions of dollars in back orders 
ov their books may disagree, but 
w: should not forget that the back 
orders can be wiped out in a day 
oy two’s wave of cancellations. 


Boom’s End Coming: Some 
business men and many consumers 
ar acting as if they expect the 
war boom to last forever. But it 
may end sooner than we expect 
and, in fact, is ending right now 
for some communities. Alexander 
Hamilton Institute reports 122 
cities where sales conditions are 
less favorable in March 1945 than 
they were in March 1944. There 
were 48 cities where there was no 
change up to a 10 per cent im- 
provement ; 23 where the improve- 
ment was from 10 to 25 per cent, 
and 6 cities where there is an im- 
provement in sales conditions of 
25 per cent or better. These 6 
cities are: Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Huntington, West Virginia ; 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Lexington, 
Kentucky; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; and Terre Haute, Indiana. 


James H. Rasmussen, gen- 
eral sales manager, Crosley Cor- 
poration, in a recent talk before 
the Advertising and Sales Club of 
Seattle, said that, “a recent sur- 
vey among dealers and consumers 
in the same area showed that the 
dealers were ready to buy, in the 
first postwar year, 80 per cent 
more refrigerators, more than 
twice as many radios, and more 
than two and one-half times as 
many electric irons as the con- 
sumers would buy from them.” Ob- 
viously such surveys are not al- 
ways 100 per cent accurate, for 
dealers may threaten to buy far 
more than they will actually buy 
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when it comes time to decorate a 


contract with their John 


Henry’s. But discounting the sur- 


sales 


vey considerably, it looks as if the 


business history of 1920 may be 
repeated in the first postwar year. 
Remember that year when the mail 
contained only canceled orders? 


Sterling Drug Inc. reports 
on its success in its endeavor to 
take the South American drug 
market away from the Germans 

“krauts,” if you prefer. In 1941 
Sterling had 7 plants, 500 em- 
ployees and total sales of $6,000,- 
000 in South America. Today it 
has 30 offices besides the plants, 
2,000 employees and 1944 sales 
topped $15,000,000. Looks as if 
Germany is paying for the war it 
started in more ways than one. 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company reports 
its taxes by share, and per em- 
ployee. Westinghouse taxes have 
been multiplied approximately 25 
times since 1935, when the com- 
pany paid $4,937,193 as compared 
with $102,466,050 in 1944. The 
cost per employee was $888 in 
1944, as compared with $136 per 
employee in 1935. On a per share 
of capital stock basis, the 1944 
figure was $31.96 and the 1935 
figure was $1.85. 


Farmers Complain loudest 
and kick more than any other 
group, but they have fared better 
during the war than any other 
group price-wise, it seems. Cotton 
in 1939 was about 9 cents a pound, 
now going at 22 cents. Corn was 
45 cents a bushel in 1939, $1.06 
today; butter was 24 cents in 
1939, 42 cents now. Wheat, to- 
bacco and milk prices have just 
about doubled since 1939. But 
other commodities have not en- 
joyed such increases. Steel scrap 
was $16.00 a ton in 1939, only 
$20.00 today; gasoline is only a 
fraction of a cent a gallon higher 
now than in 1939; newsprint is 
$2.00 a ton cheaper now than in 
1939. If industry only had more 


to sell farmers, now would be the 
time to do it. 


Hotel Business Shrinking: 
Horwath & Horwath, the hotel ac- 
that 
signs are creeping into national 


countants, remarks minus 
reports on hotel business for the 
first time since 1940. For example, 
Chicago showed minus signs on 
rooms, food and beverages—in 
fact, a minus on everything but 
rates, which showed an increase of 
1 per cent. Chicago lost 4 per cent 
in room occupancy, New York only 
1 per cent. Beverage sales took a 
licking everywhere except the Pa- 
cific coast. In Texas hotels sold 14 
per cent less booze in February 
1945 than in the same month 1944, 
and even in Washington they cut 


down on boozing 7 per cent. 


Standard Oil’s new $22,000,- 
000 expansion of its Sugar Creek 
Refinery in Kansas City will have 
a $400,000 research laboratory, 
according to a recent announce- 
ment by A. W. Peake, president. 
The new Sugar Creek Refinery 
will be used to provide aviation 
gasoline for war needs and is com- 
pany financed. After the war it will 
produce motor car gasoline. Out- 
standing scientists will man _ the 
new research laboratory, and Mr. 
Peake says they will devote their 
time to developing new petroleum 
products. Research is playing an 
ever increasing part in creating 
new wealth for our country. 


Business Titles are undergo- 
ing many changes these days. We 
now have sales directors who were 
once plain sales managers; direc- 
tors of public relations who were 
once publicity men; and the boss 
editor who was once content to be 
called editor is now executive edi- 
tor or editorial director. “About 
the only man who has not come 
out with a new title is the credit 
manager,” says W. G. Cassmeyer 
of the Merchants Ice & Coal Com- 
pany. He suggests that “manager 
of credit sales” is a bettgr title 
than “credit manager.” 





Down to Earth Costs 
ale” 


Or “No 





Will consumers pay prices based on today’s high costs? 
Trundle says “‘No.’’ He thinks that lower costs to bring 
lower prices, which will move goods, must come from 
improved methods which utilize labor better and 
reduce costs, while maintaining high labor rates 





BY GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, dr. 


President, Trundle Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE other day a friend of mine 

suddenly said to me: 

“Trundle, your outfit works for 
all sorts of industries. You get 
around. Tell me this: If the com- 
panies in this country making war 
products had to make those same 
products in a free economy, on a 
basis of open competition, how 
would their prices compare to to- 
day’s?” 

Well, I thought for some time 
before I gave my answer. But, what 
I finally said was, “They would be 
down about 50 per cent.” 

Now, wait a minute, don’t get 
alarmed! I am not for a minute 
suggesting that the prices Ameri- 
can industries are charging the 
government for war work are too 
high. If resultant profits look too 
big to Uncle Sam, he takes some 
of them away through renegotia- 
tion. 

My point is that these prices 
are based upon costs. And costs 
are a different story. I say that, 
on the average, costs are too high. 

Now, during wartime we have to 
pay what it costs, regardless. 
That is because we have to pro- 
duce plenty of everything we need, 
and in time—$1.37 extra per pis- 
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ton is a small price to pay for 
victory. 

But after the war the picture 
will be different. After the war 
there will no longer be the necessity 
of producing regardless of cost. 

Uncle Sam is a gentleman. Uncle 
Sam recognizes that he must pay 
the cost of the things he buys plus 
an allowance for profit. 

But the public doesn’t figure 
things that way. The people don’t 
give a darn what something costs. 
All they are concerned about is 
what they have to pay for it. 

After the war you can, if you 
want to, build a refrigerator that 
costs $9,678—but who cares? Mrs. 
Schultz is willing to pay $165. 
Unless you can build a refrigera- 
tor that you can sell for what 
people are willing to pay, you will 
go out of business. 

In other words, the greatest 
spur to the development of pro- 
duction efficiency is the spur of 
open competition in a free market. 

When, after the war, we are 
selling to the people instead of to 
Uncle Sam, it’s price—not cost— 
that is going to be the deciding 
factor. The companies that can 
get their costs properly in line will 


survive. Those which fail to 
their costs in line will go unde: 

Now, what’s wrong with costs 
today? 

Anybody could write a whole 
book on that subject. But I 
going to pick, out of all the thing 
that are wrong with costs, the 
which, in my opinion, is of pa 
mount importance under today’ 
circumstances. 

That one thing is the failure 
upon the part of industrial ma 
agement to set and to main 
standards of performance with re- 
spect to plant operations. 

A lot of people think costs 
up because of failure of labo: 
produce. 

But how much should labor yx 
duce? 

How much work should eac! 
man do on his particular job: 
Have standards been set? 

How can we tell where we 
so far as costs are concerned, un- 
less we have set up some measur 
of reasonable performance? 

What is the first thing 
when you start to play o 
strange golf course? 

You look at the score card. 
Why? To see what is par on cach 
hole. 

What would happen if nobods 
had set par on that course? 

What would happen if they let 
you set your own par? I don’t 
know about you, but so far as I’m 
concerned, I have played golf from 
one end of the country to the othr. 
and I never yet have been on a 
course on which I would have set 
par at anything less than 92. 

If a man on a machine dovsn’t 
know what performance is ©x- 
pected on his job, on the bas's of 
past experience of skilled people, 
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»w can you blame him if he sets 
is own par? 

Just what do we mean by stand- 

is in a factory? Here is my 
inition : 

| factory standard represents 

reasonable daily performance 
in operation by a man with an 
‘age degree of skill, willing to 
a fair day’s work for a fair 
’s pay, and supplied by man- 

; ment with the facilities which 

ible him to do his work. 

hink over that definition rath- 

arefully. Note that there are 
parts to it. 

Che first has to do with the per- 

nance of the workman. 

he second has to do with the 

‘ormance of the management. 

In setting standards, manage- 
meat not only sets “par” for the 
worker, management likewise sets 
“nar” for management itself. 

it is amazing, when the setting 

standards is undertaken and 
ied through, to find in how 
many cases it is management, 
rather than the worker, that has 
really been falling down on the job. 

Any standard of proper per- 
formance on a factory job must 
be founded upon the assumption 
that the man on the job has been 
properly trained; that he has the 
necessary materials to work on, 
when he needs them; that he has 
been given full instruction; and 
that all working conditions are 
satisfactory. 

Now, let’s suppose that stand- 
ards for a certain department have 
been set, and then that depart- 
ment falls down on performance. 
Why? The failure of that depart- 
ment to perform to standards in- 
stantly puts management on notice 
to investigate and find out what 
is wrong. 

Does that 
faulty equipment? Is it shy on 
tools? Has the purchasing de- 
partment fallen down on getting 


department have 


materials? Has the department 
ahead of the one in question fallen 
down on its job? Have the workers 


been trained (Continued on page 40) 
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a Ti ‘ ity eR ITIL 


When Uncle Sam Stops Buying 


Uncle Sam pays costs plus an allowance for 
profit. 


People don’t care what a thing costs, all 
they are concerned about is what they pay 
for it. 


When we are selling to people instead of 
Uncle Sam, it is price not cost that will be 
the deciding factor. 


Some industrialists seem to think that after 
the war costs will be reduced by reducing 
wages. 


But in terms of dollars, postwar wages are 
not going down. 


Companies that can get their costs properly 
in line will survive. Those which fail to 
reduce costs will go under. 














— geenesrgas gives us insurance 


against industrial idleness and 


unemployment. Intensive research 
is essential for creating new prod- 
ucts which mean bigger sales, new 
industries, new jobs. It provides 
a means for private enterprise to 
regulate itself and balance its 
growth in accordance with the 
demand for its goods.” 
This is the description of 

Gaston F. 


DuBois, vice president of Mon- 


search as stated by 


santo Chemical Company which 
invests two and a half million 
dollars in research annually. 
Obviously, the small company 
and even the average-sized Ameri- 
can company cannot approach this 
figure for research, but Mr. DuBois 
points out that any company must 
research. 


spend something for 
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Otherwise, the business will stag- 
nate. 

He shows how the smaller com- 
pany can employ research profit- 
ably when he reminds us that there 
are three kinds of research: (1) 
Short range or nonspeculative for 
improvements of products and 
processes for immediate use. From 
50 to 75 per cent of the costs of 
research work belongs here. In- 
cluded in it would be analysis of 
postwar needs. It is in this field 
of research that the small com- 
pany or the company with modest 
financial reserves can best employ 
research. 

Then there is (2) the semilong 
range or more or less speculative 
research for expansion projected 
two or more years hence. The 


smaller company may have to 


proceed slowly and conservatively 
with such research. But for Mon- 
santo, Mr. DuBois says, the com 
pany is now putting most ot its 
research effort in these semilong 
range projects. The third type of 
research project for a comni 
company is long range, or en 
exploratory and more specula 
Santocel, a new unsulant devel: 
by Monsanto was, at the sta 
long range project; Santon 
or soapless soap, another. 

“In the chemical business. 
explained, “we look upon resi 
as an insurance policy. First. 
a factor which assures conti 
of our business, and secondly. 
a growth hormone. As the 
ductivity of the soil is incr 
by additions of hormones, jus 
one can regulate the degre: 
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Santocel, unsinkable, water repellent will not absorb water. It came out of 
the test tubes in Monsanto’s research laboratories, has many commercial uses 


rate of growth of an industry 
through scientific research. Anyone 
can do it. But here is one point to 
remember: In research, as in add- 
ing hormones to soil, too much is 
as bad as none at all. The effort 
must be geared with utmost care 
to all 
which is to say that a careful 


practical requirements, 


halance be maintained at all 
times.” 

There are other considerations, 
he explained. One must be pre- 
pared, for example, to translate 
research into commercial appli- 
cation, and to continue research 
through good times and bad. Like- 
wise involved in this program is a 
continuous training of new per- 
sonnel. Nothing should be per- 
mitted to interrupt this training, 
or research will suffer and business 
expansion will slow down. 

For each million Monsanto 
spends for research, there must 
he about five times that amount in- 
vested in equipment and plants 
before research yields profits. In 
the chemical business, he said, 
management generally deems it ad- 
visable to expend about 214 per 
cent of sales on research activities, 
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with sales about equaling capital 
investment. 

“Under such a program,” Mr. 
DuBois remarked, “we cannot be- 
lieve there is room for pessimism 
about lack of opportunity, or for 
a belief in a mature economy, but 
there should be an infusion of 
faith and pride in the American 
enterprise system.” 

There is a need in America, he 
says, for 200,000 trained men and 
women to do research in order to 
create new products to supply the 
needs of the immediate future. But 
Amcrica’s policy of drafting young 
scientists, plus its accompanying 
failure to provide replacements, 
seem to suggest that it will be a 
long time before such a reservoir 
of scientific personnel is available. 
He directed attention to the fact 
that England and Russia, even in 
their darkest hours, found it un- 
necessary to draft technical men. 

With industry investing $300,- 
000,000 annually in research, and 
this figure steadily increasing each 
year, offer proof that more and 
more small companies are begin- 
ning to see the necessity of re- 
search. Many (Continued on page 41) 





This report is based on an 
interview by A. T. Lawson 
with Gaston F. DuBois, 
vice president, Monsanto 
Chemical Company. He 
tells 
ploits and develops old 


how Monsanto ex- 


products, improves them, 


finds new products and 


balances its growth and 


production with customer 
demand for its products 


through steady research 





Gaston F. DuBois was awarded the 
Perkin Medal in 1944 for his a_-:ieve- 
ments in applied chemistry. He has 
been with Monsanto Chemical Co. 
ever since leaving Switzerland in 1904 
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Where Office Costs 
Can Be Cut 





It was good old Mark Twain who chided us for our 
talk about the weather, when we could do nothing 
about it. We talk about higher office costs, yet do 
little about it. Here is a horse sense article suggest- 


ing ways to begin reducing today’s high office expenses 





BY G. L. HARRIS 


ROM twenty years of experience 

in office management, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered for 
saving money in offices and fac- 
tories. They are as applicable in 
the peacetime to come as they are 
now—possibly more so, for in the 
competition all of us will meet, we 
must keep costs down. 

One of the first things to in- 
vestigate, if you are earnestly try- 
ing to save money, is the handling 
of customers’ orders. These are the 
most important papers that come 
into any business. It is from them, 
and only them, that a business 
gets its income. Moreover, the 
prompt handling of these papers 
means a lot in good-will. 

But these very papers are gen- 
erally handled carelessly, cumber- 
somely and expensively. Seldom is 
any distinction made between dif- 
ferent types of orders. An order 
for a large number of completed 
items, requiring an extensive manu- 
procedure, 
shouldn’t be handled in the same 


facturing certainly 
way as an order for a few repair 
parts. But almost always it is. 

Here’s the way to investigate 
the order handling, and here are 
the weaknesses to look for: 
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1. Find out what different types 
of orders are received. 
2. Find out theeexact routine 
followed in handling each order. 
3. Find out how long it takes an 
order to be put into production. 
4. Watch out for delays in: 
(a) Passing on credit 
(b) Order interpreting 
(c) Pricing 
(d) Making up order regis- 
ters or card files 
(e) Typing, 
duplicating. 


checking and 


5. Watch out for unnecessary 
copies; for duplicate files. Make 
sure every copy is actually needed 
and is actually being used. It is 
practically certain you'll save time 
and money by this investigation, 
for although customers’ orders 
are the very lifeblood of a business, 
they become just routine papers 
to the clerks who handle them day 
after day. 

Someone must regularly and 
systematically check up on order 
handling if it is to be done prompt- 
lv, accurately, economically and 
satisfactorily. 

Investigate every delay in the 
handling of clerical work. Par- 
ticularly watch for delays in is- 


suing invoices, passing invoices {o, 
payment, posting receipts ani js- 
sues to stock ledgers, hancling 
customers’ orders, handling incom- 
ing mail, delivering mail from one 
department to another. 

Time after time, clerical tasks 


are allowed to get sadly behin« be- 


cause the clerk who does the work 
is away sick or just absent. There's 
only one protection: For every 
clerk who handles work that is re- 


ceived regularly—work that would 
pile up if the clerk were abse: 

be sure that a substitute clerk is 
trained and available. 

It is inexcusable that the vital, 
revenue producing work of a com- 
pany should be completely held up 
because a single clerk is indisposed. 
Yet it’s happening every day in 
offices. Maybe it’s 


happening in yours. 


hundreds of 


No office procedure is satisfac 
tory that doesn’t embody specitic 
forms and instructions for issuing 
change notices, and issuing them 
quickly. 

You may have a customer’s order 
in process. He may receive a can- 
cellation notice and immediately 
pass it on to you. Unless you is- 
sue a change notice promptly and 
issue it to everyone concerned, vou 
may waste a lot of money. 

Work in process may keep on 
being produced, may even be fin- 
ished and shipped, when all 
while someone is delaying th: 


The 


S- 


suance of a change or cancellation 


notice because a specific, quick- 
bs | 


acting change procedure his! 
been set up. 

If it’s a change you are maxing 
in one of your own purchas« or- 
ders, be sure the form used is the 
same size and general design ‘s 4 
purchase order itself; that the 
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word change is very prominent, 
possibly printed in red ink, and 
that everyone who got a copy of 
the original order gets a copy of 
the change notice. 

If it’s a change in a manufactur- 
ing order, be sure you arrange to 
have it take precedence over any 
regular order. Be sure everyone 
concerned gets a copy. If neces- 
sary, send all changes by special 
messenger, in special, prominently 
printed envelopes. 

Please don’t underestimate the 
possibilities for saving in this mat- 
ter of change notices. Investigate 
your present procedure. It’s very 
likely you’ll be surprised—possibl y 
shocked—by what you'll find out. 
But find out anyway, so you can 
make sure handling changes is not 
one of your weaknesses. 

Who handles returned goods in 
your company? Is it an incidental 
task assigned to someone in addi- 
tion to his regular duties? Very 
likely, because that’s frequently the 


case, 
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If so, you'll find that returned 
goods aren’t being handled prompt- 
lv, carefully or considerately. 
You’ll probably find returned 
goods pushed to one side or 
stacked in a corner, because no one 
has “got around” to handling them. 

There’s a lot of good-will to be 
won or lost in prompt handling of 
returned goods, prompt replace- 
ment or issuance of credits. 

Take a look at this work in your 
company. Do you have shipping 
labels to furnish your customers 
who write and ask for permission 
to return? Do you have returned 
goods forms to furnish them? Do 
you have a specific procedure for 
opening and inspecting returned 
goods, issuing credits, issuing re- 
pair orders—in short, for doing a 
thorough returned goods job? 

It will be worth while to make 
the returned goods job an im- 
portant job; to set it up com- 
pletely, and to pay well for having 
it done. 

You’ve heard of the tail wag- 








How Much De Emply 
Chains Cost? 


When an employee is absent does the work 
pile up? Are routines delayed? How about 
training employees to trade work? Isn’t 
there a way to train a substitute for 
every job? Just one of the suggestions 
of which there are many in this article 








ging the dog, of course. That’s 


what happens when a procedure is 
set up to care for rare exceptions. 

To be specific, every time any- 
one thinks out and prepares a 
routine for handling office and fac- 
tory work, some one is sure to 
point out exceptions that should 
be provided for. 

That’s all very well. Regularly 
recurring should be 
considered even if that means ex- 


exceptions 


tra register records, files, copies of 
papers, or even more workers. But 
watch out for procedures that are 
complicated by providing for the 
rare exceptions. 

For example, just because one 
type of material you buy is re- 
ceived in many partial shipments, 
don’t provide forms and clerical 
help to care for all purchases the 
same way. 

Just because you manufacture 
one product that has over a hun- 
dred component parts, while all 
your other products have less than 
fifty, don’t 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Mergers to Obtain 
Better Management 





Part Four of ‘“‘Expansion Plans of 200 Companies’’ 
which began in the January issue. This report shows 
how the management company providing a high 
type of top management for a group of small com- 
panies is growing and making excellent progress today 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ANAGEMENT ability and the 
lack of it are both prime 
movers in the urge to merge. If a 
company has skilled management, 
it is only natural to begin looking 
around for more responsibilities 
for its management. If a company 
lacks skilled or aggressive manage- 
ment, it is equally natural for it to 
consider some sort of hookup with 
another ‘company which can pro- 
vide skilled management. 

This condition which exists on 
a nationwide scale today has 
brought about the paradox of old, 
individual companies belonging to 
a young parent company. Thus in 
many cases we have a young par- 
ent company with a family of old 
companies. 

Continental Industries, Inc., is 
but two years old, yet it owns 100 
per cent of the stock of eight com- 
panies, one of which was founded 
in 1789, another in 1800, and still 
another in 1853. 

American Home Products Cor- 
poration, a 20-year-old manage- 
ment company with twenty-five 
subsidiaries, owns one company 
which dates back seventy-five 
years, another seventy-four years 
and others which are ten, fifteen 
and twenty years older than the 
parent corporation. 
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Another management company 
which has brought together a 
group of companies is Dresser In- 
dustries, Inc., organized about 
twelve years ago to take over 
Dresser Manufacturing Company, 
founded in 1880, and 
other companies, some of them 


founded as far back as 1854. 


Dresser had seven companies in its 


several 


group two years ago. Today it has 
thirteen. 

Here in three groups are forty- 
six companies, operated by three 
sets of top management. This is 
by no means anything new. There 
are thirty-three principal subsidi- 
aries in the United. States Steel 
Corporation, about thirty in Gen- 
eral Foods, twenty-six in Borg- 
Warner, fifteen in Reynolds Met- 
als. And there are many other 
groups equally interesting and 
large. Almost all grew because of 
skilled top management. 

But the three groups first men- 
tioned in this report—Continental, 
American Home Products, and 
Dresser Industries—are young 
compared with United States 
Steel. Because their methods, in 
some phases at least, seem compar- 
able we will consider their histories 
for a few paragraphs. 


Dresser Industries, Incorpo- 


rated, differs from Continental in- 
dustries in that it sticks to 
major fields, oil and gas. Co 
nental makes a point of diver 
‘ation, having in its portfoli: 
steel company, a machine builcer 
and a textile company mak 
narrow fabrics. 

American Home Products ( 
pany sticks largely to consuiver 
goods in the pharmaceutical, { 
and drug field. But there are m 
points of similarity in all three 
ganizations. 

The basic idea is that the sm: 
company cannot attract and 
for the highest skill in all the varie 
ramifications of business today 
Taxes, industrial relations, 
tract termination and renegotia 
tion are examples of current prob- 
lems which demand wide experi- 
ence, constant study and utmost 
skill. The small company simpiy 
cannot afford a tax expert. a 
skilled industrial relations § man- 
ager, a man who possesses the com- 
bined accounting and legal skill 
which enables him to cope with thie 
problems of contract termination 
and renegotiation. Nor can a small 
company always carry on the type 
of research that is needed today 
to develop new products and find 
new uses for old products so vital 
to many companies with expanded 
production facilities. 

Continental Industries has nen 
at work developing a motor!css 
vacuum cleaner and a_ wasiier 
which it hopes will be better than 
any on the market. Dresser [n- 
dustries has, at its Cleveland head- 
quarters, specialists in taxes, in- 
surance, industrial relations, pur- 
planning 


chasing, organization 


and public relations, perhaps nene 
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of whom its individual companies 
could afford alone. 

\merican Home Products Com- 
pany has highly specialized de- 


partments at its headquarters in 
\.w York which serve as advisory 
wut policy-making boards on in- 
dustrial relations, purchasing, gen- 


eral traffie, 


engineering and 


financial, tax and ac- 


inting, legal 
iblems. This company has never 
wrienced a strike, lockout or 
ious work stoppage in its twen- 
vears, which seems to indicate 
| its industrial relations de- 
tment knows its way around. 
just as individual businesses are 
n the lengthened shadow of one 
ni so are these group com- 
puiies. In nearly every case there 
is one strong personality, ambi- 
skilled in nego- 
ting, talented in leadership and 
the knack of getting things done. 


There is, for example, Chester 


tious, aggressive, 


A. Bolles, president of Continental 
Industries, under 50, a Dartmouth 
gyaduate who became sales man- 
aver for Fownes gloves. Under his 
sales were 


leadership Fownes 


quadrupled in a few years, and 
Bolles became interested financially 
in the business. He sold out his 
interests in 1938, 


into management and financial ad- 


Fownes’ went 
visory work for several other com- 
panies, 

In this work he saw the great 
weakness of small business, and 
found that many a small business 
is headed by its founder who is well 
past middle age, overworked, tired 
and perhaps trying to do the work 
of four or five men. He also found 
that many of these small com- 
panies have excellent personnel at 
the department level and in operat- 
ing. What they so often lack is 
sound, policies and 
skillful 


production and sales. 


long-range 
coordination of finance, 


Bolles decided to organize Con- 
tinental Industries, buy 100 per 
cent of stock in small, diversified 
companies, retain the present man- 
agement to a large extent and offer 
each company a highly specialized 
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DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Organization Chart 
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Chart showing relationship of the various Dresser member operating companies 
with the several departments and top management at home office in Cleveland 


management and advisory service. 
Today Continental Industries con- 
sists of eight major subsidiary 
companies. They are: 
Franklin Machine & 


Company, with two 


Foundry 
subsidiary 
companies of its own, A. W. Har- 
ris Oil Company and Walsh Hol- 
yoke Steam Boiler Works 

J. Sullivan & Sons 
braids 

Liberty Motors & Engineering 


narrow 


Corporation—airplane 
equipment 

Hanover Wire Cloth Company 

Braeburn Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion 

Niagara Falls Smelting and Re- 
fining Company 


testing 


Seneca Kmitting Mills—men’s 
hosiery 
Quality Hardware and Machine 
Corporation 
Continental also renders con- 


sulting management service to 
Leach Relay Company, Hatfield 
Wire and Cable, and Liberty Tool 
and Gauge Company for Robinson 
Foundation, Inc., a cancer re- 
search enterprise. 

When Continental buys a com- 
it obtains an 


pany, agreement 


from the present management to 
remain on the job, and to continue 
management of the 


What 


over-all policy supervision, and 


enterprise. 


Continental offers is an 


(Continued on page 34) 


coordination 
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"prove" erry 


Part of the equipment used by Hudson Motor Car Company in one of its Detroit plants to control parts and tooling for 
manufacturing four leading planes—Boeing B-29 Superfortress, Curtiss-Wright Helldiver, Lockheed P-38, and Bell Kingcobra 


E:ngineering Records at 


F' inger ‘Tips 





Hudson Motor Car Company finds a better way to con- 
trol and record operations, tools, fixtures, machine use, 
and other records vital to straight-line production of 
aircraft. Many ideas for smaller plants are described 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


N UNUSUAL application of a 
card record system of the visi- 
ble type is found in the master 
mechanic’s office in an aircraft 
parts plant of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit. Such visi- 
ble records are being used to sup- 
plement the standard operations 
sheets for the sake of speed, con- 
venience and ready reference. 
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This plant is producing assem- 
blies for four different war planes 

a total of more than 5,000 dif- 
ferent parts and assemblies. 

The four planes are among the 
most important ones being made 
today and include the Boeing B-29 
Superfortress, the carrier-based 
Curtiss-Wright Helldiver, the 
Lockheed P-38 Lightning fighter- 


bomber and the Bell 
fighter. 


Before any part can be ma: 


Kingcol 


factured, engineers, commo: 
called “process men” employed 
the master mechanic’s departme: 
must study the specifications 
that part and decide just how b: 
to go about it; how much sp 
they will need, what machines 

tools will be required, what op: 
tions will be performed on ea 
machine or at each work stat 

the sequence of operations, and 
on. Every step is planned befo 


hand; every machine, every to 


every fixture, every operation 
listed. Layouts and procedure « 


studied to determine the arrang: 


ments which will provide for 
steady, uniform flow of the wo 
with a minimum amount of ha 


A 
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it CAN’T BE DONE. Anyone you meet can see your 
ears, but you can’t. You’re too close to them. 

The same thing is likely to be true of your business. 
You know more about it than anyone else, but you’re 
apt to be too close to it to see any flaws in the system 
you use to get facts and figures on sales, purchases, 
production costs, inventory control and other impor- 
tant phases of your business. 

This is true whether your business is a bank, a 
wholesale house, a manufacturing plant or a drugstore. 
It's true in any business where you have the problem 
of handling money or keeping records. 

That’s where we can help you. We have an outside 
viewpoint, and our business is systems. In many cases 
because of this experience and viewpoint we have been 
able to point out definite ways to save both time and 
money with a National system. 


Get the facts without obligation 
It costs you nothing to try out this plan. A National 


representative experienced in systems for your line of 
business will be glad to discuss your problem with you. 

If he sees any chance for improving your present 
system, he will show you exactly where and how 
changes should be made. 

Check his recommendations from every possible 
angle. Do nothing unless you can see a definite saving 
of both time and money in black and white. 

There is no obligation, Why not call the nearest 
National representative today? National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
{CCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 


Ever try to see your own ears 7 


ee 


a “ 
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dling and waste motion, from the 
point where the raw materials en- 
ter the plant to the point where 
the finished 
“Straight line production” is the 


products leave it. 
ideal which they strive to attain. 

Having decided upon the best 
possible procedure in view of all 
the circumstances, and having had 
their plans approved, the process 
men proceed to “put it on paper” 
by writing out a list of operations, 
in sequence, for each part; listing 
the machines to be used; the de- 
partments in which work is to be 
done; the tools and fixtures to be 
used, and the number of the en- 
gineering release involved. There is 
a separate operations sheet (called 
a “B sheet” at Hudson Motor Car 
Company) for each part. These 
sheets are then typed and bound 
into big, canvass-bound, loosc-leaf 
binders. 

The tooling then begins—set- 
ting up machines; assembling and 
installing tools and fixtures; set- 
ting up workbenches; installing 
conveyors, if required; providing 
outlets for electric tools, and a 
multitude of other details. Some 
of the tools must be ordered of 
vendors ; others can be made in the 
company’s own toolroom. For 
every such tool an order must be 
written; a purchase order if the 
tool is to be bought outside, a shop 
order if it is to be made in the shop. 
Workers must be selected and as- 
signed to the job. 

Meanwhile, the Army and the 
prime contractor are in a hurry 
for those parts and assemblies. 
There is a deadline to be met and 
no leeway is provided. “How are 
you getting along with that tool- 
ing?” “What is the status of the 
tooling for such and such a part ?” 
Frequent conferences are held. The 
operations sheets are called for. 
The sheets are bound in loose-leaf 
books that “weigh a ton”—and 
there are many books. 

These 
binders are standard and the sys- 
tem must be maintained. Never- 
theless, Ivan Johnston, supervisor 
of tool records, thought they might 


operations sheets and 
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be supplemented by a visible card 


record system which would be 
much more convenient and which 
would show at a glance just what 
information was desired concern- 
ing any given job. R. V. Sleight, 
the master mechanic, agreed with 
him and J. W. Eskridge, general 
superintendent of all aircraft pro- 
duction, was quick to see the ad- 
vantages of such a system. 

A “Kardex” 


prepared and procured, therefore, 


installation was 


to supplement the operations 
sheets. It makes the records “‘visi- 
ble” and provides warning signals 
and other helps which save an in- 
finite amount of time and which 
make the desired information al- 
most instantly available in a mini- 
mum amount of space. 

The installation has a capacity 
of 27,000 cards, including a cross- 
index. 

On one side of the tool records 
office are cabinets in which opera- 
tions cards for all parts and as- 
semblies are filed by part number. 
On the opposite side of the room 
are other cabinets in which cards 
are filed by tool numbers. This sys- 
tem of filing by part numbers and 
by tool numbers constitutes a 
cross-index feature which has 
proved helpful in many ways. 

The parts cards list the same 
information as the operations 
sheets: The part number, part 
name, list of operations, list of 
machines, departments in which 
the operations are performed, tool 
or die numbers, names of tools and 
dies to be used, and a record of 
engineering releases, with the dates 
on which operations sheets were 
written. Ruling is the same on both 
front and back of the card to pro- 
vide ample space. This card is filed 
in the upper section of a double 
pocket. 

In the lower section is an en- 
gineering record card for the same 
part or assembly on which are en- 
tered the part name; part number ; 
routing (whether from a vendor 
or from the shop) ; material ; num- 
ber required; number received; 
next assembly number; drawing 


number; whether there is a model, 
template, photodraft, match pl ite, 
and master gauge; and the (‘em 
number. Then in vertical coluins, 
the engineering change numiwr: 
date ; revision letter ; effective } 
(number of ship it is to be ap, 

on first) ; date of planning rek 
date operations sheet was writ 
date returned from typing de, 
ment ; date tool is promised ; 
first part was produced ; date | 
part, if any, was completed; 
vestigation change pending. 

The title insert is printed ind 
two large signals and a numb: of 
quarter-inch ones are used t« jn- 
dicate the status of the job Ay 
orange signal in the center in- 
dicates that the operations < vet 
has been written. One large si-:al 
is moved into position to indiat 
the month in which the tooling js 
to be completed and a. str ped 
quarter-inch signal marks the «ay 
of the month. These are deadlines. 
The other large signal is slid into 
positions indicating the progress 
of the tooling — quarter, |yalf. 
three-quarters, or completed 
Other quarter-inch flags of va: 
colors are used to 
gineering changes being made, re- 
work parts, lack of a first part (in- 
spection department has not vet 
accepted one of the parts), «nd 
the effective point of engineering 
changes. White flags are used for 
the last named item, with the num- 
ber of the ship on which the chang: 
first becomes effective written on 
the flags in pencil. This can b 
erased later and the same flags 


indicate en- 


used again. Where a job is leing 
held up completely, and nothing 
‘an be done on it at the time, a re 
tab the full length of the card 1s 
inserted over the title insert. so 
there can be no mistaking it. 
When all the operations sh«t 
have been written, the part 1. 
production, and a first part 
been “sold” to 
pressure is relieved. Enginec: 
changes are made frequently, 
these must be watched and cx 
flagged to call attention to tl 
(Continued on pag: 
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4 y Your nearby Ditto Business Systems designer 
has had thousands of hours of creating and 
applying Ditto methods to a wide variety of 
commercial and industrial operations. He is 
a specialist in his field—a man with whom 
you will find it profitable to consult. He is 
“at your service” now or any time to advise 
you regarding— 

PRODUCTION — Use Ditto—Save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 
ORDER BILLING — Eliminate 90 per cent 
of all typing! 
PAYROLL —All records from one single 
writing! 
PURCHASING —Ger raw materials into your 
plant 10 days faster! 

Write today for sample Ditto Systems 
DITTO, Inc., 659 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago (2, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO. 











BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
* 
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These workers in the offices of Thomas 
Publishing Company listen to soft. 
soothing music, broadcast from the 
loud-speaker shown at the end of the 
white arrow in the picture. Many 
companies have found that soft music 
played at intervals relieves or prevents 
fatigue, reduces the nervous strair for 
office workers. Other organizations 
such as banks and loan companies 
broadcast music in public offices and 
lobbies, for the benefit of customers as 
well as for employees who serve them 


How Music Increases 
Office Production 





Music in factories is an old story, covered years ago 
in this magazine. But here is a report from a number 


of companies whose officers claim that music in 
offices during work hours aids work, ups output 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


CCORDING to some _ philoso- 
pher of another era, music 

soothes the savage breast. If the 
fellow were alive today, he could 
add a line to his observation: It 
soothes the tired and nonsavage 
brain as well. 

For example, a certain U.S. 
Government institution in the East 
had music “piped” into its offices, 
under the assumption that planned 
music for office employees would 
increase efficiency. After a year of 
music, the management took stock. 
Here is what it found, among other 
favorable factors: A reduction of 
75 per cent in employee turnover 
at a time when turnover was in- 
creasing in the average office; a 
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reduction of 67 per cent in em- 
ployee discharges because of in- 
efficiency ; a distinct and direct im- 
provement in general performance. 

Music for plant employees—men 
and women engaged in manual la- 
bor—is not new. It has been gen- 
erally established that music of the 
right sort increases efficiency of 
employees by reducing fatigue and 
breaking the general monotony of 
routine factory work. 

The idea of music for offices is 
not so well established. 

About four years ago Muzak, 
New York, a pioneer in providing 
music for factory and plant em- 
ployees, began experimenting with 
music for offices and banks. Results 


have been entirely satisfactory an 
in some cases startling. 

One of these startling cases was 
the experience of one of the largest 
tobacco companies where between 
300 and 400 women are employed 
as dictating machine operators. 
Previously, these operators and 
those employing them had more or 
less frowned upon the idea of music 
for operators, assuming that th 
sound of music would conflict with 
the voice-sound of the dictating 
machine and, naturally, distract 
the attention of the operator 

The tobacco company accepted 
this assumption with a grain of 
salt. When it installed music for 
its general offices, it had an exten 
sion run into the large room wir 
the dictating machine operators 
worked. Almost at once, there was 
a noticeable improvement in eff- 
ciency among the operators an: an 
obvious reduction in late after:oon 
fatigue. Without exception, op: ra- 
tors agreed that the music aided 
them in their work rather than ‘lis- 
tracted them. 

Music for office employees «\n- 
not succeed on a hit-or-miss bis!s, 
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STOP! Juggle carbons, align sheets, 
insert the forms. 


GO! Type the records. 


And then stop and begin the same 
time-wasting process again. It’s just 
such stop-and-go record writing that 
puts the kinks in modern business 
procedure . . . repetitive operations 
that put a slow-up on work all along 
the line. 


Keyp the typil typing 
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Keep the typist’s fingers at the keyboard where they 
belong . . . with Uarco continuous-strip forms. These 
forms, already interleaved with carbon, automatically 
feed the typewriter . . . eliminate carbon fuss and bother, 
aligning trouble and wasteful inserting motions. Uarco 
continuous-strip record forms put an end to the “stop” 
in record writing. 

Uarco continuous-strip forms are scientifically de- 
signed to speed the flow of work by giving up-to-the- 
minute data on every business transaction. They lessen 
the possibility of error, eliminate duplication of effort 
and improve departmental co-ordination throughout the 
organization. 

It will cost you nothing to have a Uarco representative 
call and work with you .. . help you co-ordinate your 
work with more efficient records. Call a Uarco business 
representative today ... or write for further details. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 


HANDWRITTEN « TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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however, Bertha 
Tallman, vice president of Muzak, 
and R. L. Cardinell, program and 
research director. Mr. Cardinell, 
incidentally, is an engineer by 
profession and finds that his train- 
ing, oddly enough, aids him ma- 


according to 


terially in program direction for 
Muzak. 

“Music must be planned to fit 
not only the temperament and 
mental plane of employees to 
whom it is directed but to fit their 
type of work,” Mr. Cardinell 
points out. “Music that would be 
ideal for a restaurant at mid- 
night, for example, would not be 
practical for an office employee, 
no more than the swing tunes for 
a radio assembly plant’s workers 
would be suited to the tempera- 
ment and routine of a bank’s cal- 
culating machine operators.” 

Office music, it should be stressed, 
proposes to soothe the employee 
rather than establish a work tempo 
for routine manual motion, Mr. 
Cardinell says. Accordingly, music 
of fast, popular tempo is con- 
sidered incompatible for office or 
white-collar employees generally, 
whereas it is ideal for certain types 
of factory and plant workers who 
perform specific manual operations 
more or less by rote. 

Music in offices and banks has 
for its primary purpose “relief 
and reduction of boredom,” not 
entertainment. Scientific tests over 
a period of many years (and these 
tests still go on in the Muzak or- 
ganization) have shown that the 
practical music for office and bank 
employees is the soothing, unob- 
trusive type, such as the lighter 
classics, semiclassical and a few of 
the more subdued, slower swing 
tunes. 

The average office employee is 
scarcely conscious of the music, if 
it is the type suited to her job and 
temperament. The theory is that 
it penetrates her subconscious mind 
and thus effects its soothing, calm- 
ing purpose. It is when the music 
stops that the worker is conscious- 
ly aware of its having been played 
previously. 
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Muzak makes frequent surveys 
among employees of offices where 
music is played for them. The com- 


pany has designed a questionnaire 


for this survey, and in no case 
where it has been used has any 
group of employees failed to ap- 
prove of the music and its value 
to them. 

A recent survey was conducted 
in a large statistics gathering of- 
fice where employees of better than 
average intelligence obviously had 
to be used, and where constant 
mental concentration was neces- 
sary. Here are some of the figures 
produced from replies to the ques- 
tionnaire: 

79.5 per cent said music made 
their work more enjoyable ; 

75.4 per cent said music tended 
to break the monotony of their 
work ; 

72.4 per cent said music gave 
them a “lift”; 

70.0 per cent said music definite- 
ly improved working conditions ; 

64.0 per cent said that music 
made the day seem shorter ; 

63.5 per cent said the program 
made their fellow employees more 
cheerful and cooperative ; 

44.0 per cent said the program 
reduced fatigue ; 

42.3 per cent said music helped 
to keep them from becoming cross 
and nervous ; 

‘Only 2.3 per cent said they 
would be willing to give up the 
music. 

In the general offices of a na- 
tional, popular price chain store, 
the figures were materially higher. 
Here, 90.0 per cent of the em- 
ployees, mostly women, said music 
made their work more enjoyable ; 
81.6 said music broke the mo- 
notony of work; 81.6 said music 
gave them a “lift”; 77.5 said mu- 
sic made them look forward more 
to coming to work each morning; 
70.5 said it reduced fatigue, and 
only 0.7 per cent were willing to 
give up the musical programs. 

Another fallacy 
through a practical test conducted 


exposed 


by Muzak researchers is the as- 
sumption that it is distracting for 


an employee to work with figu 
while music is being played. A t. 
was run on a group of employ 
adding and otherwise working 
figures, without the use of cal 
lating machines. It was found 

actual tests, with and with 
music, that figures compiled w! 
the music was being played | 
only were appreciably more ac 
rate than those complied by 

same employees without music, | 
the calculations were made in 

time with music. 

Muzak puts much stress uj 
planning musical 
offices and banks. 
tests have proved that continu: 


programs 
Furthermo 


music is not desirable and ey 
tually kills the general good effects 
of the music. Programs for offic: 
employees are designed to prov ii 
“lifts” at 
these lifts are needed most. 

A typical musical program for 
an office begins at 9:00 in tly 


specific periods wher 


morning (or at the usual beginning 
of the day’s work). The program 
is continuous for about 22 minutes. 
There is a period of silence until 
10:00 o’clock, when another 22- 
minute musical period 
There is another period shortly 
after 11:00 o’clock. Music then 
runs continuously during the noon 
hour, for the relaxation and cn 
joyment of employees who eat their 
lunches in the office or who spend 
a part of their lunch hour there. 
The first afternoon period |- 
gins at 2:00 o’clock and continues 
about 22 minutes. It is repeated 
hourly until 5:00 o’clock. 
The peaks of “stimulus’ 
the program come at 11:00 a.m. 
and at around 3:00 in the after- 
noon. While the “stimulus” is less 
prominent among bank and offic: 
factory 


begins. 


, 


from 


employees than among 
workers, nevertheless it is obvious 
and beneficial. Stimulus varies, « 
cording to exhaustive surveys. 
mainly with the variance of phy-' 
‘al weariness. 

Programs for banks are of {\: 
general types: One is designed f« 
use in bank lobbies and is aim! 
primarily at customers of 
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“We particularly appreciate 


§ DEPENDABILITY 


hanical service 
is so very important’’ 


BURROUGH 


today, when mec 


Burroughs’ ability to maintain its high service standards 
during these trying war years didn’t just happen! Years 
ago, Burroughs established a definite service policy in 
recognition of the fact that any mechanical product can 
be no better than the service provided for it. Today's 
experienced, highly-trained service organization is the 
natural result of this farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
It is this typical Burroughs thoroughness which makes it 
possible to help more and more users keep their precious 


Burroughs machines in action today. 


a 


Burroughs systems and installation men have been constantly 

helping business machine users to make the fullest use of the 

equipment they now own... helping them to adapt their present 

urroug a machines to new conditions. Reference libraries containing up- 

to-the-minute information on machine accounting methods and 

procedures are maintained in all Burroughs offices. For help in 

j IN MACHINES getting the fullest use from your present Burroughs machines, 

j IN COUNSEL call the local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 
b IN SERVICE Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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banks and is continuous. The sec- 
ond type of program is for em- 
ployees and is the same as pro- 
grammed for offices. 

Among the concerns regularly 
using planned musical programs 
for their office employees and be- 
ing programmed by Muzak are: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Northern Mutual Insurance 
Company; Research Institute of 
America; Reader’s Digest; Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Inc. (adver- 
tising agency); Bank for Savings 
(all branches); American Cyan- 
amid Company ; American Tobacco 
Company (general and executive 
offices ) ; 


Chemical Construction 


Company (architectural and 


drafting rooms); Prudential In- 
surance Company of America; 
Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank; Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
poration; Liberty National Bank ; 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. (direct-mail offices) ; 
McClellan Stores Company (gen- 
eral and executive offices) ; 
National City Bank of New York 
(personal loan division) ; Detroit 
Edison Company, Washington Gas 
Light Company (accounting of- 
fices) ; Sears, Roebuck & Company 
of Philadelphia (mail order de- 
partment); and Thomas Publish- 


ing Company. 





Guaranteed Wage Plan 
Cuts Labor Turnover 


HILE executives of most of the 


nation’s large industries are 
nursing stomach ulcers trying to 
keep production up without enough 
men to do .the work, Procter & 
Gamble looks serenely at the situa- 
tion—its record of labor turn- 
over is one of the lowest in the 
country. 

During the depression years of 
the early thirties when the gaunt 
sheets 


specter of order 


haunted business everywhere, Proc- 


empty 


ter & Gamble Company made a 
great effort to schedule its pro- 
duction in keeping with its promise 
of a guaranteed annual income to 
its employees of at least two years’ 
continuous service. It successfully 
weathered the storm—not one 
worker covered by the plan was 
laid off. Today, when the shoe is on 
the other foot as far as the job 


situation is concerned, P. & G. em- 


turnover among those having 
shorter periods of service to their 
credit, and therefore not covered 
by the plan, is considerably higher, 
the over-all figure is just 3.9 per 
cent—an exceedingly good record. 
ry 
I'hese are the per month averages. 
“Where men are assured of 


reasonable security in their jobs,” 


says Richard R. Deupree, Procte 
& Gamble president, “they work 
with a different spirit than those 
who must continuously worry over 
the possibility of being laid off 
next weck or the week after. The 
most important phase of our em- 
ployees relations program is the 
assurance that steady work will he 
available the vear round.” 

While other large industries have 
since adopted similar plans, Proc- 
ter & Gamble pioneered with the 
idea in 1923. Many difficulties had 
to be surmounted in its early 
operation but P. & G. wisely fore- 
saw its value and today is reaping 
the benefits. 

Two other well-known 
wage plans have both been e- 


annual 


scribed in issues of 
AMERICAN Business. Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company began its famed 
fifty pay checks a year plan in 
1935 and has successfully operated 


previous 


under it ever since. Sales are cs 
timated a year in advance, with an 
allotment of 20 per cent of this 
figure to labor, paid out propor 
tionately to each worker weekly. 
The Hormel plan, operated by 
George A. Hormel & Company, 
Austin, Minnesota, meat packers, 
is also based on an estimate of the 
year’s business and has been in 


operation since 1931. 
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ployees are keeping faith with the ; ” 
if Streamlining steam locomotives is not exactly new, but the streamlining here 


is built in, not riveted on the outside. More than that this new prime mover 
is one of three being built for Chesapeake and Ohio by Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. Employing 
a new principle it is said to employ the best features of steam, turbine and 
electric drive. It’s called a steam-turbine-electric locomotive. The coal haul- 
ing railroads will be especially interested in watching results it delivers 


company. 
Among cligible employees, only 
about one out of a hundred of 
these valuable experienced workers 
have quit their jobs. While the 
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Here's help for you 
on Contract Terminations 


How to plan your internal contract 
termination organization 


What paper work is needed 


How to produce this paper work quickly, com- 
pletely, in keeping with government requirements 


Simple facts about the mechanics of contract windups explained 
clearly in one booklet, ‘‘The ABC of Contract Termination”’ 


Even the apparently complicated, time-taking 
procedures involved in contract terminations 
can be reduced to relatively simple terms. 
You'll find an easy-to-read outline of paper 
work requirements and a sound method for 
meeting them in our new booklet offered here. 


The basis of this method is the use of the 
Mimeograph* duplicator. In addition to its 
other advantages in this application, and they 
are considerable, it has a unique answer to a 


CONTE 
TRAM gy 


paramount requirement: 
that copies of all paper work be 
clearly legible for a period of years. 
The crisp, black-on-white copy produced on 
the Mimeograph duplicator with Mimeograph 
brand supplies is permanently legible. It will 
not smudge or fade in spite of constant han- 
dling, weather, exposure, oils, and other chem- 
icals common to industrial plants. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


<J SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Dept. S-445 
Send me a free copy of your booklet, “The A B C of Contract Termination,” 





~Mimeograph 
ml duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


April 1945 
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Functional P lanning for 


"The Modern Office 





This is one of a series of reports for the company 
which is planning a postwar office building, or which 
is about to move or to modernize old premises. 
Later reports will deal with lighting, ventilating, 
air conditioning, and sound acoustical treatment 





O INTO the average group of 


business offices today and you 
will find an amazing degree of 
standardization of original equip- 
ment. Except that the president 
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and board chairman may have 72- 
inch desks, 60-inch 


desks, and perhaps a davenport 


instead of 


and an extra chair or two, the 
private offices of practically all the 


officers and executives are alike. 

If there is a distinct trend in 
furnishing offices today it is to 
ward more functional furnitur 
which equips each man more satis 
factorily for the work he must do 
Thus offices are planned first wit) 
a question at the very beginning 
of the planning. That question 
might be phrased, “What goes 01 
here?” Or to put it in a more dig 
nified way, “What is the nature 0! 
the work performed here? How 
many visitors must be accomny 
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TAKE it by and large, the No. 1 head- 
ache of modern business is wasted time. 


Messengers, clerks and executives 
traipse around correcting what could 
have been done right the first time by 
clear instructions, clearly transmitted. 


Your business forms can be efficient. 
They can speed up the writing of hand- 
written records as much as 172%, of 
machine-written records, 95%. They 
can reduce confusion, overlapping, the 


cost of tedious routine. They can be 
custom-built to save you thousands of 
hours yearly! 


The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name~forming the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. For the 
first time, a fund of experience so di- 
verse as this is available on a nation- 
wide scale. Moore goes every step of 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LCS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y, 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 

National Sales Check Book Co,, Ltd., Montreal 


April 1945 


the way for you, from preliminary 
studies to actual printing in lots of hun- 
dreds or millions, 


The Moore specialist who is ready 
to consult with you speaks the language 
of your own business. Let him demon- 
strate now how Moore business form 
engineering and printing can show 
results, Get in touch with the Head- 
quarters of your nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, iwc. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 
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This is the interior of a frozen food store, where nothing but frozen foods will 
be sold. It is the first of a proposed national chain. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company’s blue and cream Carrara glass, plus plate glass, form the front 





dated? How many conferences will 
be held? What are the tools needed 
to carry on the work?” 
Answering these questions will 
almost automatically rule that 
there will be a rather wide dif- 
ference in the size, lighting, equip- 
ment, and furnishing of the offices. 
For example, the purchasing office 
may be designed to speed the work, 
and to accommodate visitors as 


quickly and as rapidly as possible, 


with no encouragement to longer- 
than-necessary visits. 

At the other extreme a_ sales 
manager’s office where he may en- 
tertain many important customers 
will be planned and equipped to 
encourage customers to sfay, to 
become better acquainted, and to 
be entertained. 

There are other variations, too. 
A top executive may do little ac- 
tual work, in the sense of work as 
activity. Aside from initiating pa- 
pers, signing letters, practically 
all his office work is negotiating, 
issuing instructions, planning, and 
presiding at meetings. Unlike the 
treasurer or the controller he does 
not have to spend hours poring 
over large shects of figures and 
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statistics, or referring to tax 
books. The reports he studies are 
brief and condensed, consolidated 
and recapitulated. True, he may 
‘all for more details, but as a rule 
his desk is never one over which a 
vast volume of paper work must 
pass, 

For this reason the chief execu- 
tive’s office needs to be planned, 
not as if it were a “work” office, 
but for the constant processions 
of small meetings, of staff con- 
ferences, and visitors. He may not 
even need a conventional desk, but 
merely a work or conference table. 
One recent idea which seems to be 
gaining ground is a large com- 
bination 
with built-in file and storage space 
immediately behind the executive’s 
chair. One of the best examples of 
this type of office we have seen is 


work-conference table, 


where drop-front files are used, in- 
stead of drawer files. 

Turning from the chief executive 
offices to those of other officers, we 
find the treasurer usually needs a 
large desk, with ample top space, 
for he may have to study large 
report and statistical sheets from 
time to time. More than that he 


needs, but seldom has, a bookeas: 
for the various reference books | 
requires, such as tax services, 
financial services, etc. In a recen| 
office a specially built bookcase 
with large casters was provided for 
this purpose. There seems to be « 
trend toward built-in conveniences 
in treasurers’ offices. 

The advertising manager may 
need a large table, a tack board 
and ample space for his library of 
books, reports, statistical materi! 
to which he refers. He needs hiv); 
level lighting also, and facilitics 
for visitors. A counter with sto: 
age space beneath may be a god 
send for some advertising man 
agers. And an easel, or some other 
arrangement for displaying 
sketches, is a big help in an adve. 
tising manager’s office, too. 

The sales manager has a numb: 
of special requirements for a good 
office. If he receives visits from cus 
tomers, he needs comfort above «il, 
for here may be negotiated some of 
the most important contracts in 
the company’s business years. 
There should be at least one large 
wall space to accommodate a good, 
large map which can be read at a 
glance from the sales manager's 
chair. A conference type desk, with 
knee-room for visitors may also lx 
especially valuable for the sales 
manager. Some sales managers 
prefer an adjoining room for en 
tertaining customers, with samples 
ready for immediate display at all 
times. Such a room should be well 
lighted and ventilated, and should 
be equipped for showing off sam 
ples to advantage. 

If the sales manager wants a lot 
of customer records, sales charts, 
sales analyses, statistics on indi 
vidual salesmen or customers easil\ 
available, consider built-in equip 
ment where this material can |x 
filed and stored ready for instant 
use, but without cluttering up tli 
office until it looks as if it belonged 
to the cost department, or factor) 
planning department. 

In planning each executive's 
office it should be remembered ther 
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A quarter of a century of experience, continued research and the determination 
always to produce nothing but the most nearly perfect product (and we have attained 
999/1000 per cent perfection) accounts for Artkraft’s* outstanding leadership in the 
sign field. Thousands of Artkraft* signs everywhere today attest to their superior 
quality. Servicing them during the war has not required the full time of one 
neon tube bender. 















Artkraft's* exclusive features include Porcel-M-Bos'd letters (raised out of the heavy 
sheet steel background by patented process, and 75 per cent more attractive and 
readable); 999/1000 per cent perfect neon (actual average record); Galv-Weld frame 
construction (no rust, no vibration); and 10-year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 











They increase sales 14.6 per cent, and make national adver- 
tising 5 times as effective, by actual audited research. 






During the past quarter century we have regularly served such 
leading merchandisers as J. C. Penney Co., Shell Oil, A & P Food 
Stores, Western Auto Stores, Frigidaire, Marathon Oil, U.S. Tires, 
Pittsburgh Paint, Ford Hopkins Drugs, White Auto Stores, Ameri- 
can Stores, Westinghouse, Lowe Bros. Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash- 
Kelvinator, Belk Stores, Ely & Walker, Ford, Empire Super Mar- 
kets, National Refining, Mid-Continent Petroleum, Delco-Heat, 
and many others. 

















Although actual production begins with the impend- 
ing removal of WPB restrictions 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING 
QUANTITY ORDERS 


for delivery in the order received! Quick delivery is 
foreseen, especially to customers ordering the same 
signs as before the war. 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Bishop & Kibby Streets . Lima, Ohio, U. S. A: 





















SIGNS OF LONG LIFE* THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


F Oo R a U A N T q T Y g U Y i R s THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


The World's Largest 
Manufacturer of All Types of Signs 





Please send, without obligation, full information and literature 
on Artkraft* signs. 











"TRADEMARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 
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is a great difference in the working 
habits of every executive. For 
example, one traffic manager may 
want vast tariff files within arm’s 
reach. Whereas another traffic 
manager may never consult tariffs, 
leaving such routine to his as- 
sistants. The same is true of other 
executives. We know one president 
of a widely known company who 
enjoys nothing better than to walk 
to a drafting table and make a 
drawing of some new part or im- 
provement. But such talents in top 
executives are rare and need not 
be considered in office planning in 
any but exceptional cases. 

There is a general tendency to 
under-illuminate executive — offices 
on the grounds that relatively little 
exacting work is done in them. Or, 
there is too great dependence on 
natural light in executive offices 
with ample windows. Do not expect 
top executives to strain their eyes 
simply because they are not check- 
ing long rows of figures all day. 

Another thing to be remembered 
is: Better more chairs than neces- 
sary than not enough. Nothing 
holds up a meeting, nothing em- 
barrasses an executive more than 


to be forced to wait while some- 


body rushes out to borrow chairs 


for unexpected visitors. 
Which brings us to the con- 


ference room. ‘Thousands of old 
offices have no conference rooms, 
but most modern offices designed in 
the past few years have well- 
equipped conference rooms which 
are available for several purposes : 
First, for regularly scheduled con- 
ferences; second, for occasional 
overflow meetings where an un- 
usual number of executives happen 
to want to get together for a dis- 
cussion, and where none of them 
has a private office large enough; 
and, third, for visitors, often un- 
announced and unexpected. 

Many conference rooms today 
are being equipped with projectors 
for projecting —sound-slidefilms, 


motion pictures or — illustrated 
slides. A typical mistake in plan- 
ig conference rooms is to make 


no provision for storage. Files, 


nil 


cabinets, or built-in shelves behind 
doors are valuable for conference 
rooms. This is especially evident 
where several groups are using the 
same conference room. Group “A” 
meets at 10 a.m., we will say. Its 
members bring charts, drawings, 
exhibits, books, samples, and con- 
vene for half an hour. The meeting 
ends, with a call for a_ similar 
meeting at the same time tomorrow. 
What’s to be done with the para- 
phernalia? There is no place to 


store it, so each man takes what 


Swift & Company grew mighty as a result of the plans and policies formulated 
at this old desk, which was used for many years by the founder, Gustavus F. Swift 
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he brought back to his own off 

Tomorrow he forgets somethin, 
holds up the meeting while he go: 

to hunt for it. 

Then at 11 a.m., Group “kh” 
meets. This is an advertising co 
mittee, with two men from ||! 
agency, an artist, a package < 
signer, plus the company’s adv. 
tising manager, sales promot 
manager, the sales manager « 
the vice president. By the ti 
their meeting is under way, the: 

a sketch on every window sill; 
the backs of chairs, there are du 
my cartons, packages, two dum 
window displays and what ne! 
And when the meeting ends, if 
agreed that certain details will 
changed and there will be anotly 
meeting of all concerned two da) 
later. What to do with all the inn 
pedimenta? There ought, as 
said before, to be a built-in closc| 
a chest of drawers, lockers or ot|\ 
equipment for storing this materia 
so it will be on hand at the nex 
meeting when needed. 

The purchasing department is 
another one which deserves specia! 
treatment. The purchasing agent 
needs ample filing equipment fo 
catalogs, price lists, specification 
books, folders, directories and 
other tools of his trade. He nec«ls 
especially good telephone facilities, 
and a place to discuss deals where 
other salesmen can’t overhear. 
This means that the purchasing 
department, if large enough to 
have several buyers, needs its own 
waiting room, or needs to open 
directly upon the reception room. 
A tack board, an easel or similar 
facilities for displaying charts. 
samples, drawings, sketches is hel)) 
ful to the purchasing agent and |iis 
assistants. Please provide storag: 
space and equipment for the pur 
chasing agent to store samples, 
parts, test material which are Icit 
with him by salesmen. Do not x 
pect, as some office planners ‘lo, 
that there will be room on top of 
the p. a.’s desk for all this stuff 
salesmen leave. Allow him room tor 
(Continued on page 
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Plan now to use this Fastest 
Communication System 
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With Finch Facsimile you will be able to send writ- 
ten, illustrated communications . . . with absolute 
accuracy at high speed . . . to any point on the globe 
which you can reach by wire or radio. 

By Finch Facsimile you will be able to broadcast 
or receive by radio... newspapers, books, maga- 
zines, complete with photographs and drawings as 
well as text .. . faster than they can be read! 

Plan now to use this “Instant Courier”—Finch 
Facsimile—in your post-war world. 


SELF SYNCHRONIZING 


inch facsimile 


FINCH TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INC. « PASSAIC, N. J. 
N. Y. Office: 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Mergers to Obtain Better 


(Continued from page 17) 


of finance, production and sales. 

From the company’s home office 
in New York, Continental provides 
the following services to its member 
companies : 

Legal 

Accounting 

Over-all purchasing 

Insurance 

Sales surveys and analysis 

Contract termination and_re- 

negotiation 

Publicity 

Advertising 

Public relations 

Labor relations 

Relieved of the arduous duties 
of supervising all these policies and 
services, often rendered by men 
without wide experience in a small, 
independent company, the presi- 
dent of a member company has a 
chance, perhaps for the first time 
in his life, to do some long-range 
planning, rather than spending all 
his time handling matters of imme- 
diate concern. Obviously, the home 
office does not attend to every de- 
tail of For 


example, in purchasing, the mem- 


all these activities. 
ber companies probably carry on 
much purchasing as always. But 
they follow an over-all policy as 
determined in headquarters. Here 
comes an opportunity for head- 
quarters to combine purchases of 
several companies, perhaps obtain 
better terms on raw materials, or 
arrange to obtain advantages in- 
herent in larger purchasing power. 

Another group of companies 
which is comparatively new and 
which is attracting considerable 
attention is Dresser Industries, 
Inc., with headquarters moved in 
March 1945 to Cleveland, Ohio, 
from Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
Head of this group is Henry Neil 
Mallon, president, a 50-year-old 
Ohioan who left the Field Artillery 
just after the first world war and 
went with Continental Can Com- 
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pany, then with U.S. Can Com- 
pany where he advanced through 
various positions until he was gen- 
eral manager and a director. 

In 1929 he became president and 
general manager of the Dresser 
Manufacturing Company. In 1933 
Dresser took over the first of its 
thirteen companies which now form 
the group. The first was Bryant 
Heater of Cleveland, 
manufacturer of gas-fired boilers, 


Company 


winter air-conditioner furnaces, 
unit heaters and other residential 
and industrial heating equipment. 

Now, more than ten years later, 
Dresser has thirteen companies 
but remains in the oil and gas field, 
and intends to concentrate in this 
basic field in the future. The par- 
ent company is known as Dresser 
Industries, Inc., and its member 
operating companies are: 

Dresser Manufacturing Division 

Bryant Heater Company 

Clark Bros. Company, Inc. 

Pacific Pumps, Inc. 

International Derrick & Equip- 

ment Company 

Roots-Connersville Blower Cor- 

poration 

Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 

Company 

Bovaird & Seyfang Manufac- 

turing Company 

Dresser Manufacturing 

pany, Ltd. (Toronto) 

Van der Horst Corporation of 

America 
Day & Night Manufacturing 
Company 

Payne Furnace & Supply Com- 

pany, Inc. 

Kobe, Inc. 

The relationship between the 
parent Dresser company and its 
member operating companies seems 
somewhat similar to that between 
Continental’s home office and its 
member companies. At Cleveland 
Dresser has departments which 
supervise the following activities 


Com- 


Management 


for the member operating con 
panies : 

Public relations 

Taxes 

Industrial relations 

Organization planning 

Purchasing 

Engineering 

Advertising 

Obviously, there are many a 
vantages to the small compa: 
which is a member of a group 
companies such as these describ: 
here. As is well known, the small: 
company as a rule is handicappe 
in many ways. Its purchasins 
power is limited. The experience «| 
its executives may be limited whx 
compared with the executives of 
large company. Today with all t! 
technical problems which are en 
countered in any business, broad 
experience is often a necessity. Yet 
the smaller company, especially 
where its executives have, as is so 
often the case, “grown up with the 
company,” is deprived of this 
much-needed breadth of experi- 
ence. Within a group of companies. 
technical information and experi 
ence may be exchanged; buying 
power may be consolidated; re- 
search may be carried on jointly, 
with one expert’s work supplemen! 
ing another’s. 

The breadth of experience that 
comes from merging several com- 
panies, the management skills ac- 
quired, and the added strength of 
personnel may mean the differenc: 
between a modestly successful com 
pany and an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful company. In the case of 
American Home Products Co: 
poration more than thirty com- 
panies have been acquired. Fro: 
the personnel thus gained, to; 
flight specialists in many differe:' 
fields are available to all the con 
panies which were, prior to mer; 
ers, available to only one coi 
pany. 
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| wy OF THE ATTACK ... far back .. . are days and weeks of planning .. . 

of details carefully worked out . . . so every unit, every ship, every man 
shall know the time and place for every move. To do this requires endless paper 
work . . . reports, maps, charts, reconnaissance pictures . . . not just single 
copies, but hundreds of them. And they must be clean, sharp reproductions 
without a single detail missing. 

On battleships, carriers, cruisers, repair ships and hospital ships and at far- 
flung Naval bases, this important work is produced on Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cators . . . chosen because of their exceptionally fine work, high production 
speed, and rugged dependability even under the most trying conditions. 

For the peacetime needs of business and industry, the Davidson offers a 
practical, low cost method of producing stationery, price lists, office forms, con- 
fidential reports, advertising literature, and hundreds of other items. Unlike 
any other duplicator, the Davidson will reproduce from offset plates (paper or 
metal), type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. Thus you are free to select the 

Get this FREE book method best suited to the job, and only a Davidson can give you all this in 


It anticipates your one machine. 
questions and answers 


them fully ...shows = Da yvIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1028-60 Wes! Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


how the Davidson 
Dual Duplicator can improve the quality of Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 
your advertising literature, stationery, etc- 
and cut your costs. Samples of its work are 
included. Write today—no obligation. 


” * PRODUCE IT ON A 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS = 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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THERE WAS AN EXECUTIVE who 

had the old-fashioned idea that any 
youngster could handle the mail for his 
organization. But along came the war with 
its added flood of correspondence and his 
mail situation was in a bad way. 











SO HE ADDED ANOTHER .. . and 
another . . . until his mail-handling 
costs were tripled. And incoming mail still 
didn’t get distributed on time and impor- 
tant outgoing letters still missed trains 
and planes. Something had to be done! 














ONE DAY HE SAW an advertisement 

that was right up his alley. For the 
first time he realized how he could put 
efficiency into his mailroom, speed up the 
work of his entire organization and make 
the most of every postage dollar. 


WELL, IT DIDN’T TAKE HIM 
LONG to get in touch with a U. S. 
Postal Meter Specialist who suggested he 
ut a competent person in charge and 
install machines and systems when they 
are available. So, if you are having mail- 
room troubles, get in touch with your 
U.S. Postal Meter specialist. He’ll gladly 
help plan your modern, postwar mail- 
room now. 


Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales. .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers .. . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


OO) 55 510) 7-4 we), 


Our Plants A and B proudly 
Sly the Army-Navy *‘E”’ 


Rochester 2, New York * 
Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 








In another case where several 
companies were merged, it was 
found that almost every company 
excelled in one or more operations, 
and were mediocre to bad in othe: 
operations. For example, in on 
plant goods damaged in process 
ing were running costs up out ot 
Better 
suggested by a visit to anothe 


all proportion. controls. 
unit, soon brought this down to « 
reasonable figure. In another unit 
a weak purchasing department 
was paying too much for certai 
raw materials and parts. This was 
soon corrected when figures wer 
compared. With four, six, ten o: 
more units in a group, each abl 
to compare figures, inefficient. 
wasteful or obsolete methods ar 
soon revealed. And with the wid 


experience of the group it is rela 


tively easy to correct these errors 

Here, then, are some of the rea 
sons for the so-called management 
company, with a staff of special 
ists to supplement unit manage 
ment. At least some of the dangers 
and penalties of absentee owner 
ship are by-passed in this type of 
merger; the personal touch of 
the management which built th: 
business is preserved, but its weak- 
nesses are strengthened. Its identi 
ty is maintained, while acquiring 
the broader management skill of 
the parent company’s staff. 

In a later chapter we will go 
into considerable detail in showing 
some typical cases of savings in 
this kind of operation, and how, 
after a company has acquired two 
or more other companies, a pat 
tern is developed which makes it 
possible to begin showing improved 
results almost at once. 

Perhaps the greatest differenc: 
between the well-managed group o! 
companies and the small compan} 
is that the small company, almost 
without exception, must be man 
aged and operated on a short 
range basis, with one expedien! 
following another, as contrasted 
with the larger company, bette: 
manned and staffed, where long 
range policies can be set up. 
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“DON'T FENCE YOURSELF IN" 
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type of industry, we believe that it is worth 
your while to ask for samples of forms applying 


to any problem in your Office or plant. 


There is no obligation! Write now to 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 


319 NORTH WHIPPLE STREET 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
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Confidentially ...it Shrinks 


Or so it seems to office managers 
these wartime days—that space in 
their well-ordered offices has great- 
ly shrunk. The painful illusion is 
due, of course, to overcrowding of 
personnel, lack of equipment and 
general dislocation of routine. But 
some relief is in sight! In the help- 
ful person of— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.“ 

Those learned letters after his name 
stand for ‘Doctor of Offices’. And 


that’s what he is—a man trained in 
straightening out office tangles and 
confusions. Doubtless he can help 
you — even though some of the 
equipment he might recommend 
isn’t being made in wartime. 

But send for him anyway. Ask for 
his help. No charge, of course. And 
ask for a copy of his useful book, 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout’. 
Simply call your local Art Metal 
branch or dealer, or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%a subsidiary company 


= 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


Art Metal 





/ H asa i 
NM ~ / 
Csupps>™ | 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 





Engineering 


Records at 
Finger Tips 
(Continued from page 20) 


engineering change will not go 
into effect until later, it may |} 
possible to use up all of the parts 
on hand before that date. If not. 
then consideration must be give: 
to the problem of disposal of parts 
on hand—whether they are to bh 
reworked, salvaged, or scrapped 
Flagging the effective points o/ 
those engineering changes ani 
planning production of affected 
parts accordingly have eliminated 
much scrap which otherwise woul: 
have resulted from overlooking tli 
changes until too late. 

The same flag color scheme is 


used on the front of the filing trays 


| by slipping the quarter-inch flags 


into the slide designation labe! 
holder. The presence of such a flag 
in the label holder indicates that 
one or more cards in that drawe1 
bear a similar flag. Those are thu 
ones which require watching or 
must have immediate attention, as 
the case may be. 

Now, before each scheduled con- 
ference, a girl looks over the sig- 
nals in the label holders on her files, 
pulls the drawers which contain 
cards requiring attention, types a 
list of ship numbers, part num- 
bers, engineering change numbers, 
and remarks on each (such as 
completed, partly completed, re- 
work). The supervisor of tool 
records merely takes this list to the 
meeting for discussion. If he con- 


| siders the engineering change no- 


tices necessary at the meeting, hie 
pulls them and takes them along. 
Each item is discussed, decisions 
are made, minutes of the meeting 
are typed and Dittoed, and a copy 
of them is sent to the tool records 
department where it is preserved in 
a loose-leaf binder. 

At the time a girl writes up th 
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operations cards, she also prepares 
. cross-reference card on which 
she transcribes the information 
from a die and tool progress sheet 
on the same part. This card is 
:uled the same as the engineering 
ird described above and is filled 
i) in the same way, except that in 
‘he “investigation change pend- 
ng” column she writes the shop 
order number of the tool or die. 
‘These cards are filed separately 
|,v tool number, as explained above, 
io provide a cross-index with the 
ether files which are arranged by 
;art numbers. 

The title insert on the tool and 
dic ecards lists the number of the 
tool, name of the tool, the part 
number with which it belongs, and 
tooling progress. The same system 
of colored flags is used in both 
fies. 

Without some such record it 
would be virtually impossible to 
learn quickly just where a given 
tool is or what the current status 
of progress is. The information is 
listed on the engineering cards in 
the parts files, but there the cards 
ave filed by part numbers and in 
order to find a given tool, it might 
be necessary to search through 
many files. 

In addition to the main pur- 
poses already mentioned, this visi- 
ble ecard record system serves as a 
ready reference bureau of informa- 
tion for everyone concerned. The 
general superintendent of aircraft 
production usually steps in several 
times a day to refer to it; the 
master mechanic finds it invaluable, 
and many others either come in 
personally or telephone to get 
needed information. 

Ivan Johnston summed up the 
matter by saying, “I don’t know 
how else we could provide so much 
information, in such readily ac- 
cessible form, in such compact 
space.” 





PAPER HELPS SPEED 
VICTORY 


SAVE IT! 











Yours—to make your job easier... 


«/3” MONTH ins / 


Maybe you can’t get all the help you 
need, but you can lick the manpower 


| problem another way—get yourself 
| more time! 


A whole extra month every year 
can be made for you by the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. Made 
by giving you better control of your 
working hours. Made out of the 
time that now gets away from you 
day by day. 

This is fact, not just theory. Many 





Name 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


busy executives like yourself have 
proved that the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER does streamline 
your work, does speed letters, orders, 
memos, details off your desk, does 
give you more time for constructive 
effort. 

You need that “13th month” in 
’45! Why not get it? Take the first 
step today —tear out the coupon be- 
low and have your secretary mail 


it, now. 





hae) 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E4, W. Orange, N. J.* prey 
I would like to know more about the new Edison ( 

Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save 

time and streamline business operation. 





Address 





Company 





“In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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REMINGTON RAND 


QUALITY 





can 3 


(a > 


enero? G- 4 


PHOTO-COPIES 
ANYTHING WRITTEN, 
PRINTED OR DRAWN 


HERE IS a real “economy” photo-copier pro- 
duced by Remington Rand! Makes picture-per- 
fect full-size copies of documents, blueprints, 
contracts, checks, book pages up to 94%4”"x15” 
in less than five minutes. 

COST? About five cents each—only one-third 
the stenographic copying cost of typing and 
checking a single one-page letter. 
PORTAGRAPH is sosimple it can be used by 
any office boy or girl. No photographic expe- 
rience required —no dark room needed. Built- 
in storage drawer protects paper. A.C. or D.C. 
current. Durable all-metal construction, yet 
easy to carry around. Other Portagraph models 
in a full range of sizes up to the 42” wide con- 
tinuous printer. 

FOR FAST, photo-accurate copies, the Rem- 
ington Rand Portagraph is your best investment, 


@ FREE 


You'll get many time-saving 
and dollar-saving ideas from 
©The Technique and Uses 
of Portagraph Office Copy- 
ing.” Send the coupon now. 


Photographic Records Division 
REMINGTON RAND Buffalo 5, N.Y. 


Please send me “The Technique and Uses of 
Portagraph Office Copying.” 





Name 
Address.... 
City 
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Down to Earth Costs or “No Sale” 


(Continued from page 11) 


improperly or sketchily by the 
company ? 

Not until management has 
checked into all those things and 
found that management’s respon- 
sibilities have been fully met is 
management in a position to blame 
the worker for not producing to 
standards. 

This whole question of standards 
reminds me of the father whose son 
brings home from school a bad re- 
port card in arithmetic. Before the 
old man takes the boy out to the 
woodshed, he’d better make mighty 
sure that he can do the problems 
himself. 

And do you 
we are going to be in if we come 
out of this war without standards 


realize the shape 


set in many of our plants? We 
might as well try to run a national 
golf tournament with a bunch of 
players who never knew what par 
was. 

There are a lot of people who 
are inclined to say, “Just wait till 
we get the big cutbacks on war 
contracts. Wait until there are 
ten applicants for every job. Wait 
until we can pick and choose. 
That’s when we will get our costs 
That’s when it will be pos- 
sible once more to get a real day’s 
work for a day’s pay.” 

But if a man has played golf for 


on a course without 


down. 


three years 
any par, what makes you think he 
will suddenly tighten up and play 
par golf? 

Unless you can give the men in 
your plant some concrete measure 
of the performance that can be 
reasonably expected of them, how 
‘an you expect them suddenly to 
achieve new performance records? 

And unless you have tested your 
own management methods and re- 
sponsibilities against carefully fig- 
ured standards, how can you ex- 
pect management in your plant to 
be suddenly capable of operating 
at the degree of efficiency required 


to survive under postwar co 
petitive conditions ? 

Some industrialists seem to thin 
that after the war they are goin: 
to get their costs down by redu 
ing wages. That is false econom 

In the first place, any practic 
politician can tell you that 
terms of dollars, wages postw: 
are not going down. 

In the second place, any mark: 
statistician can point out that 
need continued high wages in this 
country to sustain the purchasing, 
power we require to buy in larg: 
volume the products of America 
industry. 

And in the third place, as 
management engineer, I can te! 
you that on the average, wages 0! 
direct labor seldom account fo 
more than 20 per cent of the pric: 
of the finished product in an) 
plant. And if you are digging fo. 
cost reduction, you may find fa: 
more pay dirt in managemen! 
methods than you can in the wag: 
picture. 

Some people seem to think that 
after the war they are going to |» 
able to get their costs down bi 
‘ause, when that time comes, the, 
will be free to fight the unions to 
a greater extent than is possibl: 
today. That, to my mind, is an ex 
tremely naive attitude. 

The unions are going to be righ! 
here on the job after the war, jus! 
as they are now. The problem isn’t 
one of fighting them; the problem 
is one of educating them. The an 
swer, to my mind, is this: Get th. 
cooperation of your shop commit 
tee in the setting of standards. 

Understand, I don’t think tl. 
unions have been entirely right in 
the attitude they have taken | 
many cases with respect to outpu' 
per man per machine. But neithe: 
do I think management has bec: 
entirely right in expecting tl. 
worker to produce “blind,” with 
out standards, and minus the co1 
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stant checkup and spur that stan- 
dards give to management effi- 
ciency. 

In discussing this whole ques- 
ion, I keep coming back to the 
Jogan that has been the under- 
‘ying philosophy of my business, 
is a consulting management en- 
vineer, for the last 26 years: 

“Labor is just as efficient as 
nanagement plans for it and gives 

tools with which to work.” 

Standards make it necessary for 
wanagement to plan, and to pro- 
‘ide the tools. 





Research: Key to 
Bigger Sales 


‘ontinued from page 18) 


of these companies cannot employ 
a specialist, but are gathering in- 
formation from industrial research 
laboratories. Mr. DuBois believes 
farmers should take advantage of 
government agricultural research 
to a greater extent than they are 
at present. 

After World War I few people 
realized the value of research. We 
just slipped from wartime to 
peacetime without any knowledge 
of public needs. Now, through re- 
search analysis, we know approxi- 
mately what is expected of indus- 
try to furnish human needs. Mon- 
santo is developing new products 
that will make better living con- 
ditions. New homes will be more 
livable. In the company’s new pro- 
gram are new methods of heating, 
lighting and air-conditioning. The 
highest engineering skills have 
been employed to bring out new 
products through the scientific 
analysis of materials for public 
consumption. 

DuBois pointed out that the 
introduction of new _ products 
serves to expand industry to the 
extent that there is an increase 
rather than a decrease in old prod- 
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What waste of minutes and motions! 


..-in ordinary office mail! Selecting the right 
stamp, separating it from the sheet, moistening 


the small bit of paper, making it stick, sealing 
the envelope! Small child stuff, taking up the 
time of skilled stenographers! Enough to make 
efficiency experts shudder! 

... Because there 7s a machine that makes: 
mailing fast and facile—a Postage Meter. It 
prints any kind of postage needed, fast as a fast- 
turning die turns—and seals the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark, too; saving cancelling 
in the Postoffice, speeds the letter. Even prints 
your own private advertisement alongside the 
stamp, at your option . .. Protects postage, fool- 
proof, loss-proof; and automatically accounts 
for postage used!... Modern, mechanical—and 
mighty convenient, as thousands of firms now 
know, as thousands more will learn when war 
production is no longer urgent . . . Meantime, 
write for an informative booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter Co. 


2184 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 











"2. CALCULATORS 
th ONE... thats 





our MARCHANT / 


“Marchant does the small-figure 
work faster... Marchant does the 
large-figure work faster! Before 
we saw Marchant’s new improve- 
ments, I used other equipment for 
the small figures, but now It’s A// 


Marchant.’’ 
“RIGHT / 


“In small-figure work, like 
37 hrs. @ .95=35.15 
500 multiplications per 
hour with copied an- 
swers are easy, including 











allowance for 
contingencies. 
This beats any- 
thing we've ever 
had, and with far 
less operator 
fatigue.” 


SILLNTSPEED, ELELTOIC 
_ CALCULATORS: 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


|SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
| SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE | EVERYWHERE | 
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ucts. Research has often supplied 
to maintaining a bal- 
anced economy. A few 
some people thought Rayon would 
kill the silk market. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, Rayon 
had already become an important 


the answer 
years ago 


Nylon, or 


industry of its own. 
In developing new _ products 
many problems are encountered. 


While 


idea may be 


of them a new 
discovered for mak- 
thought of 
An oil company may ask 


solving one 
ing something never 
before. 
for a solution to the problem of 
making oil flow at 70 degrees be- 
low zero. In solving this, a way 
may be found to keep ice front 
forming on airplane wings. A steel 
ask that the heat- 
certain metal be 


company may 
ing process of a 
solved so it may be used for un- 
usual strength. In this test, a way 
found for improving an 
A certain kind of 
trouble by 
to be 


may be 
electrical device. 
soil may be making 
causing sunken steel pipes 
eaten away too rapidly, and in an 
attempt to solve the problem a new 
plastic coating for diversified use 
may be discovered. 

Plastics are not new with Mon- 
santo. Its technologists have spent 
years of study and research in the 
possibilities of these products. The 
company has developed a_ wide 
range of plastics for such uses as 
aircraft parts, machine housings, 
precision instruments. 

Plastics are channeled into six 
separate These are: 
(1) Adhesives, glue for plywoods, 
ete.; (2) synthetic rubbers of all 
kinds; (3) treatment of textiles, 
impregnating cot- 
Mention should 


functions. 


shrink proofing, 
tons and woolens. 
be made here of Monsanto’s motion 
picture soon to be released by 
Paramount showing how Resloom 
wrinkle-resistant 
; how Syton 


makes woolens 
and controls shrinking 
discourages runners in sheer stock- 


ings; how the company’s new 
water 
keep you dry in an ordinary rain; 
(4) sheet plastics, thick and thin, 


as applied to the glass that goes 


repellency treatment can 


into windshields and cellophane f: 
wrapping, ete.; (5) molding 
castings and shapings; (6) su 
face coatings, paints and va 
nishes. 

“From eight to ten billion poun 
of plastics will be needed in 
next ten years with an avera, 
annual value of more than a |} 
lion dollars,” said DuBois, “af 
which the demand will increa- 
Plastics go into almost everythi 
we use today. Even stove and fi 
nace manufacturers find a use f 
it. It may well be that plastics m 
find utility for binding metals t] 
now require welding. The large « 
port market for these goods off 
great opportunities for private 
dustry—for the Tom, Dick a 
Harry type of Americans. Gove: 
ment has no place here, becaus: 
is not equipped to handle t! 
market efficiently. 

“What research means to us 
America,” he concluded, “will 
pend on how soon we can get « 
pable men and women trained 
the work. Returning veterans \ 
be looking for jobs. Many of th 
will have outgrown their old }j: 
and they will be seeking new o)- 


portunities. Research must oj» 
the way to these new opportunit 
by creating new industries. New 


yroducts now being created w 
I g 


produce countless thousands 


new jobs, but there must be m 
to meet our needs. 
*Reconversion, as generally un- 
derstood, simply means the res 
toration of the prewar manufac- 
turing status. The creation of ne‘ 
jobs through new industries 
something entirely different and i 
a task not for government, but for 
free enterprise; for anyone wii 
has the courage to take risks ani 
do things. Strangely enough, our 
government policies, while givir 
lip service to the creation of ne 
jobs, nevertheless are opposing « 
such creative activities on t! 
ground that they will hamper o 
war effort. There is a blind spo’ 
here in the government’s attitui 


which needs to be cleared up.” 
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Planning for the 
Modern Office 


ontinued from page 32) 


lrawers, shelves or something be- 


ides his desk for storing such 
naterial. 

There is the 
sossible improvements in planning 


he personnel or industrial rela- 


much in way of 


ions department. Today the usual 
sractice is to combine all employee 
elations work in one big depart- 
nent. Starting with the employ- 
ent and interview procedure, on | 
hrough induction, training, 
safety, insurance, | 


em- 
lovee records, 
mployee organizations, plant ser- | 
ices such as cafeterias, restau- 
ants and lunchrooms, all such de- 
sartments should be grouped to-| 
gether, where possible. 

The temporary condition which 
men to do 


their 


causes 
verything but 
ieads to obtain new employees will 
but even when 


employment 
stand on 


not last forever, 
there is a surplus of applicants 
from which to choose, the modern | 
viewpoint is that anyone applying 
for a position should be offered 
every facility, a courteous inter- | 
view and should leave the business | 
with a warm, friendly feeling to- | 
ward the company. 

To this end, plan an adequate 
reception room, preferably away 
from the main reception room, 
with its own entrance and exits. 
Provide small desks or tables where 
applicants can make out applica- 
tion blanks. This room should have 
a telephone directory and city 
directory, and a telephone, to as- 
sist the applicant in obtaining 
proper data for his application if 
necessary. 

Interviews should be conducted 
in private offices, not through win- 
dows, or not in a public office where 
both parties to the interview must 
stand. In the event the applicant 
is hired, the next step, whether it is 
the medical examination or the 
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Tony works in plant 3, group 5... 
Tuesday, February 20th he was feeling 
not so hot from too much fiesta, lotsa 
spaghetti, and the wine which had 
flowed like tears—for brother Angelo 
was home from the wars! Tony turned 
out 169 good pieces, not his standard 
210. Thus handicapped, the other 11 
men in group 5 also failed to meet the 
standard — costs were up . . . while 
production was off. 

At 10:30 a.m. February 21st Will 
Corrigan, chief of plant foremen, got 
the report. He knew that by noon the 
production department would inquire 
how-come? So at 10:45 he was in plant 
3... Al Stella, foreman, was waiting for 
him ...and he knew the answer, Tony. 
They immediately checked costs . . . 


Angelo comes home 
so costs GO UP! 


and incidentally found out Angelo had 


been awarded the Silver Star. 


Usvauy high costs have a more 


serious reason. Serious or not... with 
McBee methods and products cost 
variations show up daily... not next 
Saturday . . . not in 30 days—but while 
data is current enough to correct the 
cause! Speedy, swift, efficient, McBee 
provides the facts—on time. 
If you are troubled with too slow 
reports, information lags, delayed data 
. find out how one plant got control 
reports by two o’clock on the previous 
day’s production. The striking story in 
a national magazine was reprinted by 
request. A few copies are still av ailable 


write or phone for a copy. 


aa THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... 


Offices in principal cities 
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Fine 
Harter Chairs 
for Fine 
Offices 


After the war, Harter will resume 
the manufacture of a full line of Ex- 
ecutive Chairs for business leaders. 
The sound engineering and skilled 
craftsmanship built into Harter 
Chairs achieve the good taste which 
distinguishes fine offices. 

Constructed of steel, Harter Ex- 
ecutive Chairs are correctly balanced 
to insure proper back support and 
weight distribution—both essential 
to seated comfort. Their modern 
beauty and graceful lines are de- 
signed for the man who considers 
appearance an important factor in 
his business. 

Write us today for complete in- 
formation about the Harter Execu- 
tive Chairs of tomorrow. 


HARTER CORPORATION, STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


( | } BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


preparation of the necessary pa- 


pers to start the applicant to 
work, should be done nearby. This 
means the medical office and the 


offices 


should also be accessible without 


various employee record 
the necessity of the new employee 
walking through the general offices. 
This may be impossible in a smaller 
office, but in large operations the 
employment routine should not be 
mixed with regular office routine. 

Every business has an oppor- 
tunity to create a splendid im- 
pression on all visitors by its treat- 
ment of its reception room. Ap- 
parently there was a time when 
every business visitor was con- 
sidered a pest or invader to be re- 
pelled at all costs, if we are to 
judge by many old reception 
rooms. But the modern reception 
room is different. It has a double 
function—to serve the business as 
a sort of “classification yard,” to 
use a railroad term, of all visitors, 
thus saving the time of executives 
by determining correctly who 
should see each visitor. The other 
purpose is to create the right im- 


pression on the visitor, whether he 


be customer, prospect, salesman 0: 
just another fund raiser bent o1 
extracting a donation for sony 
worthy or near-worthy cause. 
Many 


rooms today are equipped to a 


reception or courtes 
quaint the visitor with the bus 
ness. Sample cases, display cas 
built into the walls, or tables wit 
catalogs, samples or other info: 
mation about the company are a 
ways in the reception rooms. Tel 
phone booths for use of visito: 
with outside calls to make, a plac 
where a visitor can write or mak 
notes are other common equipme: 
of reception rooms today. 

When the war ends, much new 
equipment, many new designs « 
furniture and machines will |} 
available. But right today man 
improved machines are availabl: 
and because of the inevitable cd: 
lays in reconverting there will |» 
relatively few major improvement 
for a year or more after the wa 
ends. Hence, it may be a good i: 
vestment to modernize now, rath: 
than to await minor improvements. 
or even major improvements a vex 


or two after war’s end. 


By using paper cartons over and over again, the Chevrolet Grey Iron Foundry 
is able to do some real paper conservation. Cartons are loaded with castings, 
shipped to their destination by truck, baled and returned so they can be used 
over again, making as many as five round trips before having to be sent to paper 
mills for reprocessing. One Chevrolet plant saved 176,000 cartons in this way 
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Where Office Costs. 
Can Be Cut 


Continued from page 15) 


wovide production forms for all 
our products based on the re- 
uirements of the one. 

Check into this. Every time you 
ind a complicated looking pro- 
edure, chances are you'll find old 
nan exception in the woodpile. 

Life is largely a matter of repe- 
ition. We do the same things the 
ame way, day after day. This is 


articularly so in offices and fac- 


ries. That’s why we can set up | 
ime standards for doing factory | 


ind office work. 

It stands to reason, then, that a 
ot of things are written, over and 
wer, in identically the same way. 
[f you'll watch out for these 
hings, and do as much repetitive 
writing as possible with addresso- 
sraph plates, or stencils, or hecto- 
vraph machines, you'll save much 
ime and money. 

Here are some of the places 
where you'll find opportunities to 
save on repetitive writing: Time 
tickets, shipping tags, identifica- 
tion labels, shop orders, branch 
office addresses, move tickets in 
factories, material specifications, 
mailing lists. 

When you find yourself or any- 
one else writing similar memoran- 
dums about similar situations, 
over and over, you'll probably find 
you can speed up the work, as well 
as save stenographic and typing 
time, by one of three methods: 

1. Printed forms 

2. Form letters 

3. Form paragraphs 


The way to find this out is to 


make an extra carbon copy of every | 
letter or memorandum (except, of | 


course, confidential letters) for 
one week. You'll find repetition— 
plenty of it. And almost without 


doubt, you'll find much unneces- | 


sary individual typing of repeti- | 


tive information. 
If all the scrap in factories of 


America were piled up in a heap, | 
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BOSSES NEED MEN TO 
SHARE WARTIME LOADS! 


Send for this new book 


After you’ve read Hammermill’s new idea- 
book, “Pathway to Executive Success,” 
we believe you’ll want to distribute copies 
of it among members of your staff who 
should be taking part of the burden off 
your own shoulders these wartime days. 

It tells how a man, with a little of the 
right kind of thinking and planning, can 
organize himself to carry more responsibil- 
ity. It gives him a simple program for 
sizing up his present job, relating it to the 
company’s broader needs, crystallizing his 
ideas so they’ll work and click. Just mail 
the coupon. No obligation—no salesman 
will call. 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


HOW CAN I GET 
MY MEN TO HANDLE 
MORE OF THIS 
IMPORTANT WORK? 


@ Use and ichoose paper wisely. it is a 
critical war material. Choose dependable 
Hammermill Bond for letterheads and 
forms. Even today, its quality is still safe- 
guarded by the most exacting laboratory 
tests in papermaking. 


Please send me—free—a copy of the Management- 


idea-book, “‘Pathway to Executive Success” 





(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 














In YOUR office ...are you afflicted with 
OVERLOADS in CALCULATING - in TYPING? 
Call Workman and forget them. 


For those EXTRA and unwelcome 
peaks and emergencies in figures, in 
typing ... here’s a formula for peace 
of mind: 


Call WORKMAN. Call RANdolph 
8250, Chicago. 


You needn’t carry surplus personnel 
to provide for irregular and sudden 
emergencies. You can organize for 
economical, /Jevel operation. 


You needn’t get into the turmoil of 
hiring (hastily) enough extra person- 
nel to master any emergency or peak 

. with all the attendant government 
reports . . . and second-rate results. 
You needn’t saddle your regular per- 


sonnel with their regular routine 
PLUS any sudden peak loads in 
figuring, or in typing . . . needn't pile 
night hours and Saturday and Sunday 
hours onto an already loaded depart- 
ment. 

But you CAN have the CONTROL 
figures, the typing that’s needed . 

you can call WORKMAN .. 


. and go on home to Sone and a 
movie with her... 


While we take on your EXTRA 
OVERLOADS and give you the 
usable, right answers, or typing, 
f-a-s-t .. . without turmoil, with real 
TIME and MONEY savings. 


WORKMAN SERVICE CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


at our new location—58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


“(PI ORICRAN 


RAN. 8250 


ARE YOU PAYING AN 
EXTRA PAYROLL TAX? 


YES you are, in effect, 
9 paying an extra tax 
if you are making up your 
Payroll by the conventional 
method; because the clerical 
cost Can amount to as much as 
Vy of 1% of the total Payroll. 
Modern Payrolls, with de- 
ductions, withholdings, install- 
ments and tax records; call for 
a modern, time saving system. 
The TARCO Payroll System 
produces the check or cash 
receipt and all other records 
simultaneously; eliminating 
unnecessary transcriptions. Cut 
your Payroll-making costs. 


Send for a FREE sample 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


fee? 
SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 
Get the complete facts now! 


ke WRITE 246 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY § 














of TARCO Payroll Forms 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 


400 DRAMATIZED 
LETTERHEADS 


Here is a collection of 400 drama- 
tized letterhead ideas you can use 
for sales letters, collection letters, 
and letters to salesmen. Price $3.00, 
postpaid. Send for your set—today ! 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 











we'd have another “hump” for ou: 


Air Force to fly over. Everywher 
men are struggling with ways { 
reduce scrap and the attendan 
material and 


effectiy 


waste of labor, 


money. One of the most 
ways is the scrap table. 

It operates this way: In eac 
department of the factory, or 
each distinet division of each di 
partment, an exhibit of the month’ 
scrap is kept on a table whe: 
everyone must pass it. As ne 
scrap is created, a sample of it 
added to the display. 

Each piece is explained by 
card which tells why the piece wa 
scrapped, how many pieces we: 
scrapped, how much the scrap cos 
Over the table is a chart showin 
total value of scrap to date thi 
month, as compared with la 
month. 

For each month that the pe 
centage of scrap to total wo 
a reduction, a si 
chart. F 


each month the percentage of sera 


produced shows 
ver star goes on the 
shows the largest reduction of a 
department in the factory, a gok 
star goes on the chart. 

Or you can work out your ow 
method of announcing or reward 
ing good work. 

Employees read avidly the rea 
sons for scrap and, time and again. 
such public explanation of its caus: 
But don 
of telling 


who was responsible for the scra}) 


prevents its repetition. 
ever make the mistake 


You'll get nowhere that way. Sers 
tables must always preserve ano 
nymity to be effective. 

You’d like to have some fou: 
drawer steel files, wouldn’t you 
Then here’s what to do: If there 
a battery of ten or more such file- 
anywhere in company, lp 
into them. See if the papers a 


your 
active, alive, or important, pe: 
manent documents. 

If they are 
bet a large part of them are not 


not—and you ca 
you can institute a transfer cam 
paign. You may even find a wa 
to help the wastepaper drive. An 
you'll get your files—possibly st: 


ones. 
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Did you ever put a time stamp on a piece of paper as it starts its travels through the 
office? Where did it stop? How much time did it spend traveling, and how much on 
some desk, or in some tray? Such a test on a few important papers may reveal what, 
if anything, is wrong with your office system. Try it, and clear up mysterious delays 





ISS LOUISE A. MERRITT, 
office manager, Homelite Cor- 
wration, Port Chester, New York, 
organizing a White Plains chap- 

: of National Office Management 
.ssociation. Her plans are to in- 
ude membership from Westches- 
: County extending from East 
Port Chester to Larchmont and 
over to White Plains, and sur- 
uunding communities such as Val- 
dla, Chappaqua. Members or 
aders desiring to become members 
this area are invited to write 
or call Miss Merritt for further 


nformation. 


« 


oe & COMPANY, 
INC., Baltimore famed food 
company, operated by multiple 
management, has found it pays to 
copy photographically many 
statistical reports. Using a Rem- 
Rand 
company copies its sales analysis 
reports, saving much typing time, 
proofreading, and insuring against 
errors in retyping. There are ap- 
proximately seventy-five sales ter- 


ington Dexigraph, _ this 


ritories involved, and five or six 
copies were needed for each terri- 
tory. The equipmnt is used for 
many other purposes in the ac- 
counting, purchasing and other de- 
partments as well. 


*« 


pices GRAFLEX COR- 
PORATION has been author- 
ized by the government to sell a 
quantity of its Photorecord Micro- 
film outfits priority free, due to a 


April 1945 


cutback in military requirements 
for which they had been produced. 
Once this “on hand” quantity of 
the Photorecord is exhausted, any 
further production will again be 
subject to the delivery provisions 
of photographic limitation order 
L-267, as March 14, 
1945. As Micro- 


film is a fast, economical and ac- 


amended 


readers know, 


curate means of copying and pre- 
serving records, documents, plans, 
drawings, employee records, cor- 
respondence and other paper work 
of business. It has a double pur- 
pose, that of saving space, and of 
duplicating records for off-prem- 
ises storage in case of fire or acci- 
dent. One cabinet of Microfilm will 
store as many records as thirty- 
two regular correspondence or 


legal files. 
* 


ARL G. BAUMES, general of- 
Wallace & 
Sons Manufacturing Company, 


fice manager, R. 


says about sales records: “During 
the war sales records have been in 
a state of suspended animation. 
Whether your records emerge as 
an aid to management or as a 
batch of statistical garbage de- 
pends on the planning you do 
today. With the tremendous im- 
provement in office machines the 
statistical department excelled in 
turning out bigger and better re- 
ports. Unfortunately, all the plan- 
ning went into their creation, not 
their use. If cost reduction is to 
be achieved through reports in the 
sales department, the first thing 


to do is to sit down with those in- 
terested in sales activities and plan 
what kind of controls are to be es- 
tablished. Only when this is done 
can you intelligently decide what 
sales information should be pre- 
pared.” This is from a talk by 
Mr. Baumes to the Hartford, Con- 
necticut, chapter of National Of- 


fice Management Association. 


* 
ERSONNEL FORMS: A tre- 


mendous amount of writing may 
be saved by a well-planned set of 
personnel forms for use in every 
contingency which may develop in 
the employment of workers. We 
have a list of nineteen useful forms, 
many of which are obviously stand- 
ard and in use in many com- 
panies, but some of which may give 
you an idea which will save time 
and increase the amount of ac- 
curacy with which personnel rec- 
ords are kept. A note to the editor 
will bring you a copy of the form 
list. 


* 
EW OFFICE JOBS after the 


war will create a number of 
changes in office work. One office 
manager we know has a list of new 
things which will have to be per- 
formed in his office after the war 
ends and the company is again 
selling its product to civilian users. 
With this list is another which 
shows what jobs may be discon- 
tinued after the war. Here is one 
office where reconversion will not 
disorganize the work or the per- 
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sonnel because of careful advance 


planning. 


* 
IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE In- 


surance Company has a_tem- 
porary file into which all papers 
that may be of only temporary 
value are filed. Material for this 
file is labeled, “Destroy if not 
called for by (date).” This 
plan saves cluttering up the per- 
manent files with much material of 
doubtful or only temporary value. 
Most every man’s desk and many 
files are packed with obsolete ma- 
terial which should have been kept 
only temporarily and then de- 
stroyed if not used. This plan will 
save much time and much space if 
used throughout an office. 


* 


RDER CHASING through the 
plant requires a lot of time in 
some offices, especially where there 
are daily inquiries from customers 


about the progress of orders and 
when shipment may be expected. 
Some type of record which shows 
where every order is at any given 
time is worth while as a timesaver 
if many progress inquiries are to 
be answered. One plan is to have 
each department manager send a 
list of order numbers once a day, 
showing the number of every order 
in process in his department. This 
list goes to the clerk who answers 
inquiries about progress of orders 
through the plant. The plan saves 
the time of clerks hunting through 
manufacturing departments for 


orders in process. 
* 
ANPOWER in the billing de- 


partment of one company, re- 
ported by the Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, was cut 50 per cent 
when Ditto billing was introduced. 
From the salesman’s order, the 
order, register copy, the shipping 
ticket (part of which becomes the 


label or tag for shipment), th 
mailing list, the invoice and t| 
posting copy are made. While t! 
plan is not new, and has long be: 
in use by many companies, the 
other compani 


are still many 


which could use it. 


* 
ANDICAPPED WORKERS 


that is workers who have lo: 
an eye, hand, arm, leg or fingers 
are suitable for many jobs. Son 
office managers are making lists « 
jobs which may be handled | 
handicapped workers. We mu 
face the fact that many men a 
returning from battlefronts hand 
capped. We must employ as mar 
of them as possible. Some offi 
managers in the past have shunn 
employment of these workers, bi 
every office must do its share. R 
member that a man with one lev 
missing might not make a go 
truck driver, but he would be 
excellent typist. Even blind wom 
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YOU CAN THROTTLE BUSINESS MACHINE 
NOISE FOREVER... and provide extra 
health benefits for employees 


When you have “‘quiet”’ instead of “‘noise”’ in your offices, 
you reduce fatigue and nervousness of all employees. 
Your men and women do more work without error. 
The Acoustor Cabinet absorbs noise the instant you 
place it over a business machine, and the cabinet will 
last as long or longer than the machine. 

In addition to absorbing noise, the Acoustor Cabinet... 
provides built-in, no-glare fluorescent lighting— 
gives each operator a semi-private office— 
improves the appearance of the office or department— 
increases efficiency because operators make less errors. 

Designed by an official with 25 years’ experience in 

banking and accounting, the cabinet can be placed in 

Position in two minutes or less. 

No remodeling of any kind necessary. 

9 out of 10 office managers who try one Acoustor Noise 

Control Cabinet, order additional cabinets. 

Acoustor Cabinets can serve you well, too. 
Why not write for information today? 


me (/COUSTOR <onrar 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





36 PYATT ST. - - 
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ive been used as correspondence 
pists with success. 


UBBER STAMPS for address- | 
ing tags of customers who buy | 
quently have reduced time re- 
ired to get out orders in a ship- 


PRINTERS and 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Carbon Interleaved “Pullout” Forms 


ig department where shipping 
gs were formerly addressed by 
nd. It was found that a large 
yup of customers ordered almost 
ily from one wholesaler. With a 
yup of rubber stamps on hooks, | 
‘anged alphabetically, marking | 
outgoing shipments for this 


Commercial Checks 
Payroll Checks and Systems 


Advertising Literature 


yup of customers was speeded. Distinctive Stationery 


Forms of Every Kind 

DDRESSING of 
}« shipping clerks generally re- 
ts in a considerable number of 
gible scrawls, consequent mis- 


labels by 


uted or returned merchandise. 





» correct this situation, many 
mpanies have labels typed in the 


— <a 
tae 


REYNOLDS 


COMPANY ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


ice, routed to shipping depart- 

nt at the same time the ship- 

nt is ordered. This also provides 
. double check on the shipment. 
W here a large number of shipments 
is being made, an addressing ma- 
chine has been found practical. 
Another type of stencil, like that of 
the Mimeograph stencil, has also 
filled this need. Both devices are 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY 


most practical where shipments PRINCIPAL CITIES 


are being made to substantially the 
same list of consignees more or less | 
regularly. In this case, the stencils 
may be filed, then taken out and 
run through for addressing at one 
time, if desired. Before you decide 
that your shipments are sent to 
too wide or too varied a list to 
warrant the use of stencils, take 
note of the fact that Montgomery 
Ward, with literally millions of 
customers, uses a stencil system 
combined with a record of pur- 








Selling as a Postwar Career 


DAVID R. OSBORNE 


Training Director, The Studebaker Corporation 
Past President, National Society of Sales Training Executives 


chases by dollars and time periods | 


noted on the stencil. In addressing 
catalogs and other mailing pieces, 
the company is able to break its 
customers down into appropriate 
g-oups, eliminating those whose 
purchases have not justified send- 
ing them more expensive mailings. 


< pril 1945 


Size 5S by 7% 
inches. 84 pages. 
Cloth bound, 
Special prices on 
quantity orders. 
Single copy 


Price $1 00 


Here’s a book for use in your 
postwar sales training program. 
It’s a basic down-to-earth guide 
to selling as a career. It dis- 
cusses not only the great oppor- 
tunities which will be open to 
salesmen after the war but also 
outlines the qualities a man must 
develop to be successful in sales 
work. 


Give a copy to each of your 
present salesmen. Send it as a 
gift to men in the Service who 
wonder what kind of job they 
want after the war: Give it to 
any man you have an eye on as 
a possible salesman for your 
company. And don’t forget the 
local high school could make 
excellent use of a few copies. 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Despite the widespread shortage of office and factory help in critical areas there 

still companies with long waiting lists of applicants wanting jobs. These are the co 
panies which have always done such a good human relations job that every emplo 
tells others about the company and what a good place it is to work. One sure vy 
to maintain manpower is to carry on a continuous, sound human relations progr 











When Workman Calculating and Typing Service moved into new quarters where one entire floor 


at 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, is occupied, 


this 


well-furnished 


recreation room was 


equipped for the many typists and calculating machine operators employed at headquarters. Only 
a few years ago the entire company occupied less floor space than this modern lounging room 





New Type Service Flag Flown by Curtiss 


Curtiss Candy Company is 
flying the new service flag 
authorized by the War Depart- 
ment to honor veterans of 
World War II. 

Inspired by widespread cam- 
paigns urging better recogni- 
tion of returned servicemen 
and women, and particularly 
their identification through the 
official discharge button of 
World War II, Otto Schnering, 
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president of the company, had 
a flag made up awaiting War 
Department approval so that it 
could be hung alongside the 
company’s regular service flag. 

“Everyone should cooperate 
in helping welcome our boys 
and girls back,” Mr. Schnering 
said. “We are very proud of 
our new service flag which car- 
ries a reproduction of the dis- 
charge button and the numer- 


als, 130, indicating that that 
many returned veterans of 
World War II who have taken 
their places in civilian life and 
business have either become 
employed or re-employed by 
our company. We will display 
this flag constantly in com- 
panionship with our other ser- 
vice flag which represents 
1,040 of our boys and girls who 
entered the Armed Forces.” 
Curtiss Candy Company’s 
new service flag was dedicated 
by a recently returned veteran. 


Johns-Manville 
Plans Way to 
Aid Veterans 


Appointment of vetera: 
visors at all Johns-Ma 
mines, plants and offic: 
assure individual and per 
attention to all returning 
erans is part of a compr 
sive program now 
planned and set up by 
company. 

An important part of 
plan provides for determ 
whether the veteran ha 
quired additional training 
and experience qualifying 
for a better job than he 
merly held, or whether 
wishes to return to his ol 

To assist in uniform a 
istration of the plan a 
company’s more than s¢ 
offices, plants and mines. 
comprehensive manual has 
compiled for veteran ad 
and other persons conc 
with employment, conta 
statements of basic and 
tailed policies, plans and 
cedures. Included in the 
ual are the laws pertaini! 
veteran re-employment, 
on government and 
Manville benefits and 
helpful material to guid: 
Johns-Manville organizati 
carrying out the anno 
company policies toward 


J 


erans. 

Lewis H. 
of the company, told emp! 
“Nothing short of our 
diligent, sympathetic and 
cere efforts, can come cli 
paying a portion of the 
we owe returning veter 
Mr. Brown himself is a ve 
of World War I. 


Brown, pres 
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Study Human 
‘elations and Racial 
“olerance 


The Rhode Island Institute 
Human Relations joined the 
y government of Providence 
dedicate a memorial to re- 
ious tolerance and under- 
nding at City Hall. 
Protestants, Catholics and 
ws participated in the cere- 
ny, as well as in the plan- 
ig and creation of the paint- 

depicting three soldiers 
r the inscription: “Fighting 
e by side so that every per- 

may worship God in his 
n way.” Both Rhode Island 

national leaders in human 
itions agree that more ef- 
ts along these lines will be 
‘essary on the part of busi- 
s if intolerance is not to im- 
le future progress in all in- 
stries. One West Coast ex- 
‘t has pointed out that a 
zle bigoted worker can tie 
a production line and cause 
old trouble simply because 
doesn’t approve of the ideas 
his fellow workers. 


Lrticles Tell of 
New Jobs 


Because advertising in Help 
\\ anted columns obviously can- 
not present the complete story 
o! either a job or the industry 
in which it opens, The San 
Francisco News has initiated a 
column called, Tomorrow’s Job. 
Written by a Harvard Busi- 
ness School graduate and a 
careful student of the indus- 
trial picture, Robert C. Elliott, 
the column studies industries 
and discusses the type of op- 
portunities they present. Re- 
turning servicemen have found 
the column particularly valu- 
able, but its benefits have not 
lost on California busi- 
ness men who are discovering 
through it some facts they had 
net previously known about 
the industrial prospects and 
possibilities they have. 

In the same city, an enter- 
prising writer, S. D. MacFad- 
has started a series of 
newsletters to mirror current 
trends and events in various 
industries. To date he serves 
the vast California food indus- 
try, the dairy industry and the 
truck transport field, and plans 
te report on other fields as he 
is able to gather staff and 
newsprint priorities. 


been 


den, 
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Munsingwear Employees See Fashion 


Show of Own Products 


To give its employees an 
opportunity to see in finished 
form the products on which 
they work, Munsingwear, Inc., 
recently presented a_ lingerie 
and foundation garment fash- 
ion show for employees on two 
consecutive nights at the Nicol- 
let Hotel in Minneapolis. The 
first time such a presentation 
had been made for employees, 
the affair was well attended by 
over 800 interested spectators. 

E. L. Olrich, president, who 
spoke briefly, pointed out that 
Munsingwear workers had for 
years been cutting and sewing 
separate pieces of underwear 
and sleepingwear, often with 
no idea of the finished appear- 
ance of the product or of its 
fashion importance. The em- 
ployees’ show, he said, was 
planned to help correct this 
situation. Mr. Olrich also re- 
viewed Munsingwear’s war 
work record, and used _ the 
patented G flying suit and the 
jungle hammock, made by this 
firm, for demonstration. After 
the war-products presentation, 
Mr. Olrich introduced Jane 
Gibney, Munsingwear design 
director, who conducted the 
fashion showing. 

As the new spring and sum- 
mer lingerie fashions were 
modeled, Miss Gibney pointed 
out to the audience important 
design features of each gar- 
ment. Current fashion trends 


the self-ruffe trim; the 
cool, bare look; the gentle use 
of color fabric, ete... . 
were discussed. Miss Gibney 
stated that these trends were 
closely allied with production 
problems. To illustrate this 
point, gowns and pajamas with 
self-ruffles were mod- 
while Miss Gibney ex- 
plained that the demand for 
these trims called for a special- 
ized type of work. Miss Gibney 
also reminded her audience of 
the current problem of sup- 
plies and its effect on produc- 
tion of merchandise. 


and 


lace or 
eled, 


Metropolitan Life Has 
New Report Idea 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company recently released its 


annual report to its policy- 
holders in a new form. Instead 
of the usual statistical tables, 
and a stiff and formal “message 
from the president,” Metro- 
politan employed Bruce Bar- 
ton, well-known author and 
advertising man, and a Metro- 
politan policyholder, to visit the 
company, ask questions, ob- 
serve and write the report. 
Written in a simple, clear, 
nontechnical style, Mr. Bar- 
ton’s report attempts to an- 


swer a number of common 


questions such as, “Who Runs 
Our Company?” “What Hap- 
pens to Our Money?” 

One part of the report an- 
swers a frequent question from 
policyholders, “Why aren't my 
dividends larger?” In the an- 
swer it is explained that as re- 
1929, $1,000 in the 
savings bank would have 
brought as much as $45 a year 
in interest, but today, the same 
sum would bring only $20, or 
less. “If our company could 
have earned on its investments 
the same rate it earned in 1929, 
it could double its current divi- 
dends, assuming all other con- 
ditions remained the same. But 
there is no indication that the 
earning power of money in our 
time will ever be what it once 
was, and so we have to be con- 
with lower dividends, 
means higher cost for 


cently as 


tent 
which 
our protection.” 

In reporting on the 
pany’s investments, Mr. Bar- 
ton writes, “Of the 10,400 farm 
properties acquired as a re- 
sult of the depression, all but 
1,550 have been There 
was only one farm mortgage 
foreclosure in the whole year of 
1944. Of city properties ac- 
quired during the depression, 
over 98 per cent have been 
sold, representing about two 
thirds of the investment. The 
company will in time work out 


com- 


sold. 


” 


the balance. 

Following Mr. Barton’s copy 
there is the usual statistical 
summary of the company’s 
operations, the balance sheet, 
and a list of officers. 











SYSTEM sud Bias Magu 


Three department managers turned down a simple suggestion for improving a cer 
tain job in the office routine. Finally the president of the company heard about th 
suggestion. He saw the value of the idea, ordered it adopted at once. After the ide 
was put to work somebody said, ‘‘That’s the reason the ‘old man’ is head of th 
business. He knows a good idea when he sees it.’’ Check this department each mont! 





How many hands does a good secretary need? According to NOW, house magazine 
of R. G. LeTourneau,Inc., she needs several, and to demonstrate how handy a sec- 
retary needs to be it prepared the above picture, showing the well equipped ‘‘sec."’ 


1. Three Men to Rotate 
As Company President 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
has adopted a program of management 
rotation under which the president shall 
retain office for one year only and be 
succeeded by one of the two vice presi- 
dents. The plan was put into effect at 
the recent annual board meeting, at 
which A. B. Shaft was elected _presi- 
dent. Tom E. Kendall and E. L. Thomas 
were re-elected vice presidents and with 
Shaft are the three executive officers of 
the company. 

The idea was an outgrowth of an 
organization plan adopted on the recom- 
mendation of Wolf Management En- 
gineering Company. Under that plan, 
activities were grouped under three di- 
visions: Finance and accounting control, 
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production and purchasing, and dis- 
tribution and sales, each under the man- 
agement of a vice president. Under the 
rotation plan the president simultaneous- 
ly heads one of the three operating di- 
visions. When he finishes his one-year 
term, he continues without interruption 
his duties as vice president and active 
head of his own operating division. Each 
president thus accumulates capacity and 
stature because of his responsibilities 
and experience as an operating division 
head. ; 

Other advantages claimed for the plan 
included the elimination of the hazards 
of one-man domination, friendly co- 
operation among top executives, and 
easing of the president’s burdens. The 
plan also avoids stagnation in the office 
of president, thus keeping the business 
“alive and progressive.” It increases the 


number of competent executives who a 
experienced in and familiar with t! 
presidency, and provides a_ seasone 
successor in the event of incapacity 

death of an incumbent. It also makes f: 
democracy in business, said the compar 


2. Ads Bring News to 
Servicemen 


A POPULAR way to strengthen hor 
town contacts with servicemen has be: 
found by Jack Fox and Sons, a met 
apparel shop in Hammond, Indian 
Every Monday Fowhole Flashes, a su 
mary in letter form of the home toy 
news, is published in the Hammor 
Times. Space is provided on the lett: 
for completing the salutation and f 
the closing signature. 

It is estimated that 30,000 readers 
Lake County, Indiana, clip Fowxh 
Flashes and mail them to the men ar 
women at war. Thousands of appreci 
tive letters have been received by t! 
newspaper and Jack Fox and Sons f: 
this service—Lillian Stemp 


3. Microfilm Records to 
Save Space 


HUNDREDS of thousands of squar 
inches of plant records and blueprin' 
are being microfilmed by industrial co 
cerns in Erie, Pennsylvania, with tl! 
Hammermill Paper Company, one of t 
community’s largest income sources, b 
ing among the most recent adopters 
the up-to-the-minute measure. 
Processing of the records onto neg 
tives allows destruction of the cumbe 
some originals and easy storage of t 
convenient little film rolls. Small fir 
proof vaults are the new homes of t 
handy microfilms, with little or no da 
ger of loss or damage, and longevity 


4. Helps Others Correct 
Mailing Lists 


A FRIENDLY gesture by the Clev: 
land Cooperative Stove Company hel; 
all the people who mail it circulars 

keep their mailing lists up to da! 
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FREE! 


The famous 64-page, fact-packed book 
that has stimulated thousands of men' 


“Forging Ahead in Business” is a 
practical, thoughtfully-written 
book with “punch” and common 
sense on every page. It carries a 
message of vital importance to 


rmstrong Cork’s idea of the shoe store of the future. Armstrong offers a port- 
lio which explains the plan in detail. This is one of a series of designs for 
iture retail stores prepared by Armstrong after consultation with many experts 


hen the company receives a letter or 
rcular addressed to a person no longer 
ith the company, a form letter goes 
it, which reads as follows: 

“In an effort to conserve paper and 
inpower we believe you will want to 
‘ing your mailing list up to date. The 
erson whose name is shown on_ the 
tached wrapper is no longer connected 
ith our company and we suggest that 
s name be removed from your mailing 
eg 

With each letter the envelope bearinz 
ie obsolete address is enclosed. 


5. Building Lists for 
Postwar Promotion 


BOYER-CAMPBELL COMPANY, De- 
troit manufacturer of safety equipment, 

sending a Multigraphed form to many 
‘ompanies, which asks that the recipient 
tell how many departments of a certain 
nature are operated. It reads: 

“Many new developments await the 
postwar period. So that we may keep 
you and your associates acquainted with 
these we ask your help by answering the 

llowing questions, as well as listing the 

rsonnel manufacturing 
issification who would be interested in 

‘ceiving this information. We are cer- 
in you will find this helpful and of 
lue.” 

Beneath this copy is a series of ques- 

ms such as, “Do you operate a foun- 

y, machine shop or toolroom, wood- 

rking department, first-aid hospital, 

2” Opposite each question there is 

ace to fill in the name of the indi- 

lual in charge, number of employees. 


under each 
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6. Monthly Comparison 
Of Cost Figures 


MANY executives who must study fig- 
ures and from them make important de- 
cisions find it difficult to keep in mind 
month-by-month and 
ures. A method for doing this is de- 
scribed in a recent issue of The Tarco 
Record, magazine of Tallman, 
Robbins and Company. J. J. McCarthy 
and K. U. Jenks, of the Lindberg Steel 
Treating Company, describe this plan as 
follows: 

“A visible system of monthly operat- 


year-to-date fig- 


house 


ing statements and balance sheets was 
installed to present all essential figures. 
This control 
record for our plant as a whole, and a 
subsidiary record containing cost detail. 
It is now readily 
analyses and comparisons of our operat- 


new setup consists of a 


possible to make 
ing statements and balance sheets. It is 
so arranged that the current month can 
be compared to the last month, as well 
as to all preceding mvunths of the last 
year, to the month of the last 
year, and for year to date to the same 


same 


period of last year. Any unusual changes 
are noticeable at once. 

“The use of previous statements made 
this month-by-month and _ year-to-date 
comparison almost an impossibility. In 
order to do this it was necessary to take 


the monthly statements and arrange 


them side by side and at the end of a | 


period of several months it would re- 
quire the length of about three desks 
to arrange them in this order. Now this 
information is visibly presented for a 
complete year in a binder 13 inches wide 


, 


by 18 inches long.” 


every man who wants to make 
more money, get a better job and 
improve his station in life. 


Partial Contents : 
®@ Law of Success 
® Forging a Career 
® Organized Knowledge 
® Highway of Achievement 
® Making Decisions 
®@ Failure and Success 


Noted Contributors 

Among the prominent men who 
have contributed to the Institute’s 
training plan, which is described 


in “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
are: Thomas J. Watson, President, 


International Business Machines 
Corp.; Clifton Slusser, Vice Presi- 


dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co.; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice 
President and Director, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Simply return the coupon below, 
and your FREE copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business”’ will be mailed 
to you. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 268,71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 

54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 
64-page book—“FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS.” 











Executives report: “We're sav- 
ing time, Jabor and money in 
every department — with rapid, 
error-proof A-PE-CO photocopy- 
ing.’”’ A-PE-CO photocopying is 
so simple any boy or girl can 
make same-size, legally accepted 
copies, direct from anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed drawn, or 
photographed — even if on both 
sides. No camera, film 91 darkroom. 
Get the Facts—TODAY. If you're 
looking for BIGGEST results at 
LOWEST cost, write for folder on 
A-PE-CO Photocopying — NOW. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. 0-45 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal 
cities and Canada. 





A-PE-CO 
America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy 
Equipment. 





Save time . . . save money. . . be sure of 
best results by standardizing on Burroughs 
for every carbon paper requirement. An 
order for as little as $10 worth of Bur- 
roughs Clean-Copy Carbon Paper gives 
ou a discount of Yor through Burroughs 
iscount Purchase Plans. You can save 
up to 40% on larger orders. Get the facts 
from your local Burroughs office today. or, 
if you prefer, write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32. Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





451. QUESTIONS & ANSWERS. In 
a 20-page booklet, Davidson Manufac- 
turing Corporation endeavors to antici- 
pate questions which might arise con- 
cerning its Dual Duplicator. It answers 
these questions in a way which gives a 
clear picture of the machine’s advan- 
tages and economies. Numerous illustra- 
tions show how it works, its size and 
working parts. The answers tell how it 
may be used for the office, how it may 
be changed from offset to relief work, 
when it is advisable to use one or the 
other kind of duplicating, how to oper- 
ate, speed of the machine, kind of paper 
to use, how it produces multi-color work, 
etc. A pocket of samples is included to 
show some of the types of duplicating 
work that can be produced. 


* * * 


1452. SUNROC WATER COOLERS. 
While Uncle Sam has been the principal 
customer of Sunroc Refrigeration Com- 
pany for a number of years, it is now 
producing a limited number of its water 
coolers for essential home front needs. 
The little 12-page booklet illustrates and 
tells about the three basic models which 
are now available, with capacities of 
10 gallons, 15 gallons and 30 gallons. 
And an additional bookle-—The Story of 
Sunroc—describes the company’s found- 
ers, its home, its workers, and the plans 
it is making for national distribution of 


its product. 
ca * * 


153. BYERS WROUGHT IRON FOR 
RADIANT HEATING. The 52 pages 
of this manual are filled with specific 
information, supplemented by explana- 
tory pictures and drawings, about ra- 
diant heating. While it delves into the 
history and theory of the system, it gives 
much practical data on what has been 
learned about the system in hundreds 
of installations in many types of build- 
ings. It is an authoritative handbook 
which may be used as a guide to assist 
the architect, engineer, heating contrac- 
tor or plumber to calculate, design or 
install the system. 


” * * 


154. RED SPOT LIGHTING FOR OF- 
FICES, DRAFTING ROOMS, 
SCHOOLS. Wakefield Brass Company 
is making this catalog No. 45 available 
to all persons interested in office, draft- 
school lighting 


ing room, store and 


equipment. In addition to the enginee 
ing details and specifications for t| 
layout of incandescent and fluoresce 
lighting equipment, illustrations show 
number of typical installations in var 
ous parts of the country. 


* * * 


155. YOUR BUSINESS AND OL 
BUSINESS. In a _ handsome, 60-pa 
plastic-bound booklet, Wurzburg Brot 
ers explains its business of selling 
types of packages and package acc: 
sories, as related to your business. 
extensive catalog index fills the | 
eleven pages, listing the numerous ite 
it has to offer from adhesives, appli 
tor closures, bags, on through cloth 
tickets, files, hardware and automot 
supplies, labels, to trucks, wire 
wrappers. A dozen or more picture pa 
of packages demonstrate some of 
classes of business served. 


* * * 


456. PAYROLL ACCOUNTING F\ 
2,500 EMPLOYEES. 457. GOOD NE\\ 
FOR PAYROLL DEPARTMEN’ 
The first mentioned is a 12-page “ho 
booklet, with facts and illustrations 
forms and equipment, showing how t 
Fisher Brothers Company uses Mon: 
machines for its payroll accounting. | 
cluded in the Good News folder are 
half-dozen simplified charts to be us 
in figuring withholding taxes for week 
biweekly, monthly, bimonthly and da 
payroll periods, with exemptions up 
eight. Both booklets have pictures a: 
data on the Monroe Bookkeeping M 
chines. 

* « * 
158. A TALE OF ONE CITY. 1 
story of “The City of Barnes” is pr 
sented in an unusually impressive, 
stitutional brochure of 20 pages, 13 
151% inches in size, with deckle edges. 
series of interesting drawings gives so! 
conception of the accomplishments 
experience of the James I. Barnes C 
struction Company in constructi: 
bridges, airports, hospitals, industri 
plants and many other structures for t 
“City of Barnes.” 


* * * 


459. GREEN CORE SEALING TAP! 
CHART. To aid in paper conservatio 
as well as to assist in shipping pro! 
lems, the Mid-States Gummed Pap 
Company is offering a large wall char 
for shipping departments, which sho. 
how to seal cartons properly, with 

waste or sacrifice of sealing line pr 
tection. In eight steps it shows grap! 
cally how sealing lines should be pr 
tected against rough handling and oth 


shipping hazards. 
*- 


* * 


4510. RE-EMPLOYMENT OF WA! 
VETERANS. This is one of two studic 
made by the Metropolitan Life I) 
surance Company, dealing with the en 
ployment of war veterans. It covers suc 
important subjects as, “What the Sele 
tive Service Act Provides”; “The Go 
ernment’s Program,” including plans f 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 


Ae Your Guide Tabs 
SROKEW? cra ea 





reakable spring jaws 

» them firmly to cards but 

itremovalor rearrangement. 

® openings covered by trans- 

t pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

table labels in perforated strips for typing 

es, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
o responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


$C. SMITH, Mfr, Box 380, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





{Typewriter Ribbons & Carbons 


THE BEST FOR LESS MONEY 


ons—$5.00 per doz.—4 doz. $3.00—4 doz. 

—Single 65 cents each. Carbon Paper 

per 100 sheets—send for sample. Best on 

et, regardless of price. Ribbons by our 

ss guaranteed not to dry out. Specify 
vlors wanted and make of machine. 
THE CLARK COMPANY 

150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 


Labels—All Kinds 











LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE em ENGRAVE Dees ROLL mee 


OMPHING szavice 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA 





Printed Forms 











Gut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SMAN’s APPLICATION Blank — Used 
ore than 3,000 concerns to find weak 

s in applicants for positions as sales- 

A four-page form embodying best 
tures of many forms. 81x11 inches. 

Write for FREE Samples 

DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
{660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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demobilization, separation procedure, 
contacts to be made following discharge; 
“Management’s Program,” showing how 
to get facts, how to take an inventory 
of employees both present and in the 
Service, how to plan in advance for 
proper placement, and how several com 
panies have set up re-employment pro- 
cedures. Sample forms for various kinds 
of needed records are shown in full size 


* * * 


4511. LIKE FINGERPRINTING 
YOUR CHECKS. A sample check con 
tained in this 4-page folder shows how 
signatures made by Todd Check Signers 
can be as distinctive as fingerprints. 
The folder also has an illustration of the 
Model 54 Electric Protectograph Check 
Signer, with information on its outstand 
ing features and ease of operation 


* * * 


4512. ARRIVED O.K. This new booklet 
from the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company will be of particular 
interest to manufacturers with export 
packaging problems. In addition to de- 
tails on adhesives which meet govern- 
ment specifications, withstand extremes 
in temperature and high humidity, it 
photographically illustrates the step-by- 
step operations involved in sealing fibre- 
board and V-board shipping containers 
and waterproof case liners for export 
shipment. 

1513. THESE ARE THE PEOPLE OF 
LINCOLN LAND. “Lincoln Land” is 
comprised of Illinois, Indiana and parts 
of Wisconsin and Michigan. And _ this 
booklet from Prairie Farmer shows 
typical city, town and farm families in 
this district and tells of their likes, in- 
terests and needs. 


* * + 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMEerican Business, {660 Ravens 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


451. Davidson Manufacturing Corp., 
1020 W. Adams St., Chicago 7. 
2. Sunroc Refrigeration Company, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
A. M. Byers Company, 6th & 
Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh. 
4. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany, Vermilion, Ohio. 
. Wurzburg Brothers, 710 S. Fourth 
St., Memphis 2. 
457. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 
. James I. Barnes Construction Co., 
Logansport, Ind. 
. Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
2515 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 8. 
. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City 10. 
. The Todd Company, Rochester, 
New York. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul 6. 
Prairie Farmer, 1230 W. Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 35 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Agency Wanted 


ENGLISHMAN, professionally qualified, is in- 
tending opening office in English city as agent 
for American firms manufacturing business 
systems, office equipment and furniture, etc. 
Proved salesman of this and other classes of 
goods. Valuable connection. Prefers sole agen- 
ey for agreed area. Full details. Box 30, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 








Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, Room 306, 537 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—One Style No. 720,800 Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machine, has been only slightly 
used and regularly serviced, originally cost 
$1,863.00. Address reply to Box 31, AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS. Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Posteard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 
KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Ulinois 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Wanagement-Industrial Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


1611 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
TODAY 








—dust Published! — 
these 3 books in the 


McGRAW-HILL INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT SERIES 





MANAGEMENT AT THE 
BARGAINING TABLE 


By LEE H. HILL, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, and CHARLES R. HOOK, JR., 
Secretary, Rustless Iron a Steel Corporation. Here is 
a clear and authoritative new book that meets the in- 
creasing demands being made upon you to express your 
personnel policies and procedures in the rigid and bind- 
ing terms of written agreements. It describes the collec- 
tive-bargaining techniques—and gives the clauses that 
will best meet the interests of all involved, without 
restricting management's logical functions of direction and 
operation of the business! Read this book yourself —place 
it in the hands of all in your organization who have to 
bargain with union or employee representatives or take 
a hand in the preparation and negotiating of agree- 
ments—it will pay dividends many times in excess of 
its cost. 303 pages, $3.00. 


CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


By EARLE S. HANNAFORD, Supervisor of Train- 
ing Practices, Long Lines Plant Department, American 

Tele -phone and Telegraph Company. This book will give 
you a clear-cut, practical procedure for conducting the 
various ty pes of conferences, together with a knowledge 
of the characteristics and reactions of people under con- 
ference conditions, which will equip you to handle bet- 
ter the day-to-day business conferences and contacts 
effectively, intelligently and economically. Not only 
will this book enable you to select the proper type of 
meeting and handling to meet a given situation but it 
will also show you when a conference method is indi- 
cated and which of the three possible procedures should 
be followed. 289 pages, $3.00. 


EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 


A New Viewpoint in Industrial Psychology 





By NATHANIEL CANTOR, Chairman, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Buffalo. 
This thorough, penetrating study of the rapidly growing 
field of employee counseling defines the direction, scope 
and value of employee counseling as a completely new 
approach to industrial psychology, describing its under- 
lying social and psychological theory in clear, concrete, 

nontechnical language. The book illustrates with actual 
case examples how the trained employee consultant— 
by giving the employee a helpful, sympathetic, objec- 
tive audience, and unde tro samy him as an individual 
personality—helps the employee to adjust himself har- 
moniously to his job, and to clarify and resolve the 
deep-seated emotional problems that mar his efficiency 
on the job. 163 pages, $2.00. 


See them 10 days - - Send this coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will pay for books, plus 
few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (Postage 
_ on cash orders.) 


} Hill and Hook—Management at the Bar- 
gaining Table, $3.00 
 Hannaford—Conference Leadership in 
Business and Industry, $3.00 
© Cantor—Employee Counseling, $2.00 
Name.. 
Address 
City and State ; ne Rain 
Company. 


AB4-45 
States only.) 


Position 
(Books sent on sabeoudl ki in the United 
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NEW BOOKS / 


TOMORROW’S BUSINESS. By 
Beardsley Ruml. Too often, when busi- 
ness men sit down to write a comment 
on government and business their pens 
are dipped in vitriol to the extent that 
what they write is special pleading of 

passionate order, with no patience or 
understanding of government, and noth- 
ing but highest praise for free enter- 
prise. Here comes a man who can view 
government and business dispassionately, 
with a rare understanding of the weak- 
nesses and failures of both groups, and 
with a broad view of what may be done 
to make both more useful to society. 
Yes, this author is the treasurer of R. H. 
Macy & Company, daddy of the pay-as- 
you-go taxation plan. He sees private 
business as a sort of government in 
itself, enforcing its rules when it can, 
modifying them when it must. He also 
sees labor unions as another form of 
government, making and enforcing rules 
as it can. He shows how all these private, 
subordinate governments, from the fami- 
ly, the church, the business enterprise, 
the labor union must work together 
within the framework of the national 
government, to create responsible free- 
dom and dignity for all men. This may 
sound as if it were just another pro- 
nouncement of a dreamer talking about 
some far-distant Utopia, but as Mr. 
Ruml explains his ideas, and points out 
the goals which business must set for 
itself, we see nothing in his book which 
smacks of unworkable plans, or of Uto- 
pian dreams. Actually, while he looks 
toward new horizons there is scarcely a 
page of his book that does not offer 


suggestions which the average busi 
man can put into practice if he w. ts 
his business to move ahead with  \¢ 
trend of the times. He is emphatic in 
pointing out that he sees no prac: 4! 
alternative to the profit system as on 
energizer of work activity. Typicai f 
his thinking is this paragraph on t 
tion. He asks, “Can the government 
ford to give up the corporation inc ¢ 
tax?” And his answer “That re 

is not the question. The question is + 

Is the corporation income tax a fa\ »- 
able way of assessing taxes on e 
people—on the consumer, the work s, 
and the investors—who after all are e 
only real taxpayers? It is clear f 1 
any point of view that the effects of e¢ 
corporation income tax are bad eff: 
The public purposes to be served 
taxation are not thereby well ser 
The tax is uncertain in its effect on 
stabilization of the dollar, and it 
equitable as part of a progressive 

on individual income. It tends to r -e 
the prices of goods and services. It te is 
to keep wages lower than they other 
might be. It reduces the yield on 
vestment and obstructs the flow of 
ings into business enterprise. The « 
ination of the corporation income | ix 
from the tax system will increase ‘he 
effectiveness of our fiscal and monet :ry 
policies and, by broadening markets ‘or 
goods and services, will strengthen |)si 
ness for its task of producing goods, 
viding employment, and giving the vo 
ple a place where their savings can !« 
invested.” Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. $2.5) 
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